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The Art of 
_ Mr. A. J. Mannings, A.R.A. 


BY 
NORMAN GARSTIN. 
(Illustrated wilh Reproductions from the Artist’s Originals). 


HIS does not set out to be a serious criticism of Mr. Mun- 
nings’ art, but if criticism creeps in and makes _ head- 
way it must not be regarded as irrelevant; one can never be sure 
where one’s pen may not lead, the dogmatic passion is apt to grow 
by what it feeds on, and art is a very stimulating food for this 
passion, the final word is never said, the artist is never safe from 
some new view, some fresh perspective; he is, moreover, a fasci- 
nating text for theories and philosophies. 

Mr. Munnings is a painter of horses; he paints them because 
he likes them; he likes the horses’ associates and associations ; 
he likes hunting and racing and horse fairs, and inns or stables, 
with all the medley of the animal’s friends or parasites. He loves 
the literature of the horse, most particularly the works of Surtees. 

The atmosphere that the horse creates, so to speak, is the 
breath of Mr. Munnings’ nostrils. But the influences that deter- 
mine an artist’s choice of subject are very complex, and have often 
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more to do with technical reasons than purely personal predi- 
lection ; for example, M. Vollon, the famous nature morte painter, 
spent his life painting fish, oysters, etc., their glistening surface 
he rendered with wonderful realization; still I have never heard 
tha: he cared more for them than for any other kind of food; he 
simply saw certain effects that pleased his eye and went with his 
technical capacitv. The marine painter is doubtless a man who 


VERMOUTH, 


must have had much opportunity of studying the sea, and he may 
love it, but the real reason why he has taken to painting it must 
always be that it seems to offer some more or less decorative 
answer to those problems that a painter enjoys solving ; as he goes 
on he finds out more and more, and he gains a capacity for repre- 
senting whatever his observation shows him, so the two things, 
his interest in the pursuit and his capacity for representing it, 
interact until they seem one and the same thing. 

Mr. Munnings has found in his liking for horses and their 
environment an opening with which certain of his methods of 
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workmanship admirably coincide; that is to say, he paints the 
horse because he likes the horse, but his capacity to do so is 
largely due to a vision and mentality combined with certain tech- 
nical talents that have nothing to do with the horse or his know- 
ledge of that animal, or that animal’s intimate friends. If his 
tastes and habits had been otherwise he could just as well have 
painted garden parties or the Russian ballet. 


POETHLYN AT HOME AT BRYNYPYS. 


The limitations of an artist are of two kinds—one is that which 
his natural powers and tastes set upon him, the other is that which 
the public or his own admirers impose. The former is the only 
one that is of any importance really, for they are bounds beyond 
which you cannot go. The curtailments of motive upon which 
the connoisseur insists are quite different and sometimes they are 
just and fair, but oftentimes they are due to the mere love of a 
label, to the tyranny of a conservative outlook, to the commercial 
instinct that leads men to supply a fixed demand; and so the some 
time “‘ hit ’’ is repeated to the weariness of even the once admiring 
public and the artistic suicide of the painter; but from which he 
finds no way of escape. Munnings’ art is a true honest preference 
which has drawn him by the strongest possible cords to the choice 
of congenial subjects. I repeat he paints horses because he loves 
them and the love he feels has taught him much concerning the 
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objects of his affections. It has also taught him the all-important 
lesson of how to envelop his subject in the natural and convincing 
atmosphere, not only climatically, but in truth of environment. 

And now | would like to digress, and I will get back to Mr. 
Munnings when I have prepared the way a bit. First of all it 
has always seemed curious how different the horse really is from 
the art which has grown round him: a nervous, sensitive creature, 
timid and suspicious, he has been given the pose of a superlative 
arrogance, an indomitable courage. He may be said to have been 
represented as prancing down the ages; in the courts of Nineveh, 
by the waters of Babylon, by the Old Nile, always prancing, or 
anyhow deporting himself with an extremity of pride. The little 
horses of Greece make up for their diminutive size by prancing 
round the frieze of the Parthenon. The Roman Empire set the 
horse on the summits of her triumphal arches, presumably by way 
of an object lesson to subject races as “‘ the noblest of man’s con- 
quests.’’ In the age which takes its very title from the horse— 
the age of chivalry—he became the symbol of social status; he 
was armoured and robed after the manner of the military caste 
that bestrode him. So this shy, timid beast comes down to us 
treading lofty pedestals bearing kings and commanders. Of 
course the horse rears and plunges because he is frightened, but 
his master and his master’s artist use this display of fear as a 
symbol of courage—their own courage—in having subdued this 
seemingly intransigent creature to their behests. This substi- 
tuting of effect for cause is one of the commonest tricks by which 
we delude ourselves and others. 

With the eighteenth century the horse became more a domes- 
tic animal and less solely a part of the machinery of war. He 
came more home to man;as racing and fox-hunting grew to be a 
part of the national life the ancestry of the horse gradually became 
all important and his relationship to the Godolphin Arabian or 
barb, the Byerly Turk, or the Darley Arabian, those three great 
sires that founded the aristocracy of the horse in England, became 
all important. With the horse’s introduction to the family and 
the intimate life, came the desire to have portraits of these well- 
born or well-beloved creatures of the stable or paddock, and a class 
of horse painters came into being. These could hardly be 
described as artists, theirs was more a craft than an art, for they 
wrought in obedience to the desires of their patrons rather than 
to their own. Their methods varied little more than those of the 
Egyptian priests who carved or painted the prescribed symbols 
in the prescribed way. 

The model had to be done in profile because that afforded the 
best view of the animal’s points, and as these points were the 
whole, or nearly the whole, reason of the portrait, such a portrait 
became a sort of illustrated catalogue of the creature’s virtues. 
Now virtues have a way of getting emphasised, until a type of stiff 
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wooden monstrosity came into existence, which only habit and 
convention can really accept. The earlier artists who fashioned 
the horse glorified his very weakness into a symbol of a fierce 
heroism; he was the exalted associate of. princes and condottieri, 
but the eighteenth century made him the taproom pal of pugilists 
and tipsters. The one saw him as an instrument in the game of 


A TROOPER IN FRANCE.”’ 


war, the other in the game of betting. There is nothing intrinsic- 
ally more elevating in war than in gambling, of which it is only 
a more elemental variant, but its very elemental character gives 
it a dignity denied to a flutter for the guineas. 

The fact of the matter is the horse is neither a mere arm of 
warfare nor simply an objet de luxe. He is a creature with a long 
history, during which he has been closely identified with the 
evolution of man’s needs and ideals. He is not only man’s 
servant, but to all intents and purposes he is literally man’s 
creation, and in the mind of his creator he is very good. But one 
can hardly say the same of the modern art that has grown round 
him; this certainly has not been inspired; it is, at its best, too 
mechanical ; it is too prone to isolate the animal from its surround- 
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ings and to lay stress on what might be called the vet.’s or the 
groom’s point of view. The horse is apt to be painted much as ts 
the fashionable lady, with more attention to the adornment than 
the personality, the outer and conventional semblance, but not the 
quickening spirit. 

Now to return to Mr. Munnings, and first I wish to say that 
there were kings before Agamemnon; indeed, as I said before, 
this is not a criticism so much as a reflection upon tendencies in one 
of which Mr. Munnings seems to mark a distinct advance. 

He is decidedly interested in sporting horses, but he is much 
more than that: he is inspired by the scene in which the horse 
is the centre, he sees the poetry that can be found to wrap all 
things that are perceived in truth and unity. The sun and air, 
the type of weather, the type of men, the colour of silk and scarlet, 
all are as much a part of his vision as hocks and pasterns, depth 
of chest, and all the rest of the horsy man’s repertoire of virtues— 
it is that that marks him out from the usual painter of such sub- 
jects, that, and one other thing. I will not speak much more of 
this, but I take it to be his highest claim to artistic vision that he 
sees with a wide range the elemental quality of the scene he is 
depicting. The very remarkable series of pictures of horses that 
he brought back from France and that were collected together in 
the Canadian War Exhibition shown last winter in Burlington 
House will be recalled by everyone who saw them. Here the 
horses appear depicted without affectation or seeming effort in the 
surroundings and under the conditions in which he found them. 
He has shown the gallop of a regiment in what might be the 
great moment of military crisis, the horses charging along with 
that spirit of emulation which all creatures feel but which it is 
given to few artists so swiftly to observe and so deftly to express. 
For the most part the scenes are those of pause or gentle motion ; 
phases of life behind the lines of contact, timber wagons and 
lorries, horses watering, picketted, the normal rather than the 
heroic, the horse in his natural surroundings as the friend and 
servant of man’s life of labour as well as his playmate; all touched 
with a keen perception of means to ends. 

I said there is one other thing which gives Mr. Munnings 
the title to be an artist, that is, technique. This is a matter which 
perhaps is not so much in place here, but one cannot leave it.out 
of view, for Mr. Munnings is essentially a technician. It is never 
easy to find explanatory definitions, but technique and style are 
very much the same. It is the method each man finds of doing 
anything in the easiest manner. The sense of ease is inseparable 
from good technique. It does not make an artist, but it is an 
element of charm which few of us can resist in every art (or sport). 
We are interested or fascinated by the man who seems to do it 
most easily, and Mr. Munnings seems to put his brush down with 
a wonderful certainty and velocity : it seems to fall in its place and 
blend with an instinctive sense akin to the conjuror’s. 
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In painting animals and scenes whose very raison d’etre is 
movement, this rapid visualization and rapid technique is obvi- 
ously of the greatest use: it lends its method to the illusion of 
vitality, and furthermore the brain that acts in this manner is 
necessarily swift in its perceptions as well as perceptive of swift- 
ness. 


oe 


SUMMER EVENING IN THE JURA.’’ 


Of course this, like all other qualities, has its vices concealed 
beneath its alluring exterior. It is not given to us to be swift and 
always right, and the freshness that one admires is resentful of 
corrections. One is often reduced to leaving well, or even pretty 
weli, alone, lest one should lose the spontaneity that is so necessary 
to the effect of ease. Compromise is an element in art as in every- 
thing else, but a painter must be very careful where he makes it 
and what price he is paying for technical dexterity. As long as 
the artist is the master of his means well’and good; the evil day 
is when the means assumes the mastery. But it would seem, 
however, that this is growing more and more critical. It must be 
stopped. 
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[Sport and General 


MRS. HAMBRO, WINNER OF THE LADIES’ PARLIAMENTARY 
HANDICAP, 1Q1Q. 
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Reconstruction of 


Women's Golf in 1919 


BY 


M. E. STRINGER. 


LL things considered, and there are many minor points 

which the ordinary golfing person wots not of, the revival of 
the game during the past eight months has been wonderful. 

Three Championships have been held in Great Britain, i.e., 
the ‘* English,’’ the ‘‘ Irish,’’ and the ‘‘ Girls’ ’’ (the latter an 
entirely new event), and all with marked success. Scotland, with 
several of the prominent players still mobilised, refused point- 
blank at the beginning of the season to hold a Championship, 
or to take part in any International Contests. Wales took the 
same line and both countries are biding their time before embark- 
ing anew on any of the pre-war annual festivities. 

Early in the New Year the Council of the Ladies’ Golf Union 
met on a pitch black morning during some sort of a_ railway 
strike. As a consequence of this the meeting was very small and 
unrepresentative. The principal business was to decide whether 
the Open Championship should take place, and if so when and 
where. One of the delegates must surely have been gifted with 
second sight, for among other more or less pertinent arguments 
against the holding of the ‘‘ Open ’’ was one to the effect “ that 
there would probably be a railway strike to prevent it at the last 
moment.’’ However, a vote was taken and a re-count, and by a 
small majority the ‘‘ Open’? was to take place. All the 
world—the golfing world at all events—knows the sequel. How, 
when all arrangements were complete, the ‘‘ Draw’’ made and 
published, the Executive Committee of the L.G.U. was summoned 
and decided to abandon the Meeting at Burnham, in consequence 
of the railway strike. 

But to return to the three which have been held. First in 
season came the English ‘‘ Close ’’ at St. Anne’s-on-Sea in May. 
The entry was quite reasonably representative. There were of 
course notable and regrettable absentees such as Mrs. Hambro, 
Mrs. Cautley and Miss Doris Chambers, but the ‘‘ holder,’’ Miss 
Cecil Leitch, was there to defend her title (won at Walton Heath 
in 1914), and as events subsequently proved, to retain it with a 
minimum of effort. It was a really delightful meeting, and the 
Final between the two old friends and past rivals was a very 
amicable affair, though one-sided, for Miss Cecil Leitch won 
handsomely from Mrs. Temple Dobell, who, in pre-war days, as 
Miss Gladys Ravenscroft, had sometimes won from her. 
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The ‘ Irish ’’ was held at Portmamock, the scene of many a 
similar gathering. Here, too, many familiar faces were absent. 
Somehow, from long experience, one always associates Irish golf 
with Mrs. Hezlet and her three daughters, also with Mrs. Cuthell 
(Rhona Adair), Miss Tynte, and others. But this year, although 


NANCY GRIFFITHS, AGED 124. 


two of the family (Mrs. Cramsie and Mrs. Hulton) did compete, 
they were sadly out of practice, and were soon put out of the run- 
ning. Mrs. Casement (better known as the oft-times Irish Cham- 
pion, Miss Mabel Harrison) competed too, but did not long 
survive, and the Final was contested by the “‘ holder,’’ Miss Janet 
Jackson, and Miss M. C. Alexander, a fine slashing young player 
from Fort William, Belfast. The Champion, however, played 
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iam fine golf, and had no difficulty in retaining her 
title. 

So much for the two ‘‘ Close ’’ Championships. We must 
now turn with considerable pleasure to the newest event in the 
annual golfing programme—the Girls’ Open Golf Championship 


MISS C. CLARKE, RUNNER-UP IN THE GIRLS’ OPEN CHAMPIONSHIP. 


promoted by ‘‘ The Gentlewoman,’’ which took place at Stoke- 
Poges in September. This event attracted an extraordinary 
amount of interest and attention, and by a markedly successful 
début will undoubtedly be keenly anticipated each year. It is run 
on entirely different lines from any other Open Championship in 
the world. For one thing there is an age limit (under 21 years 
at date of entry), and secondly, the entry having been accepted, 
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the competitor qualifies by stroke play to take part in a knock-out 
tournament. This event was won by Miss Audrey Croft, a 
remarkably fine young player from Ashford Manor, and_ her 
runner-up was Miss Christina Clarke, a sound and careful golfer 
from Manchester way. The oldest competitor in the sixteen who 
qualified was nearly 21, and the youngest was 123, and _ that 
players came from far and near is testified by the subjoined details 
of the Tournament. 
First Rounp. 


Miss M. Nicholson (Bradford) beat Miss N. Griffiths (Sunningdale) by 4 and 2. 
Miss A. C. Croft (Ashford Manor) beat Miss L. P. Taylor (Ellesborough) at 
nineteenth hole. 
Miss P. Read (Worplesdon) beat Miss N. Paull (Walton Heath) by 4 and 2. 
Miss J. Alexander (Fort William) beat Miss M. Pollett (Seascale) by 7 and 6. 
Miss S. H. Thompson (Newmarket) beat Miss B. Griffiths (Sunningdale) by 
6 and 5. 
Miss C. Clarke (Reddish Vale) beat Miss M. Heaton (Northaw) by 3 and 2. 
Miss R. Rabbidge (Fulwell) beat Miss E. Fraser (Carrickmines) by 2 up. 
Miss M. C. Alexander (Fort William) beat Miss N. L. Armstrong (Rosslare) 
by 8 and 6. 
SECOND Rounp. 


Miss A. Croft beat Miss M. Nicholson by 6 and 4. 

Miss P. Read beat Miss Jean Alexander at the nineteenth hole. 
Miss C. Clarke beat Miss S. Thompson by 8 and 7. 

Miss Marion Alexander beat Miss R. Rabbidge by 5 and 4. 


SEMI-FINAL. 


Miss Audrey Croft beat Miss P. Read 2 and 1. 
Miss Christina Clarke beat Miss M. Alexander 2 and 1. 


Tue FInat. 
Miss Croft beat Miss C. Clarke 1 up. 

Inter-County Golf during the current and past five years has 
been entirely in abeyance, but is to be re-started early in the New 
Year. Several counties, however, have held prize meetings, 
notably Yorkshire, which recently held a highly successful reunion 
at Wakefield. 

It was decided that no L.G.U. Open Meetings should take 
place in 1919, chiefly on account of the difficulty of the handicap 
question after so many years in abeyance. 

The Ladies’ Parliamentary Association has been active during 
the summer. In June at Coombe Hill the ‘‘ Lords and Com- 
mons ’’ match was revived, and was won by the ‘‘ Commons ” 
in spite of giving two W.O.’s. And in the beginning of July 
the Annual Tournament took place at Stoke-Poges, in which Mrs. 
Olaf Hambro (Miss Winifred Martin-Smith) was the winner, 
defeating Miss Seton-Karr in the Final at the nineteenth hole. 

Another Association (instituted immediately before the out- 
break of war, and in abeyance ever since), which is likely to be 
very popular, is the United Services L.G.A. The Edgware Club 
very hospitably opened its gates for the inaugural meeting in 
July, and although the entry was numerically small, the standard 
of play was remarkably high, a young player from Sunningdale, 
Miss Molly Griffiths, won premier honours with a record score. 
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So much for the actual play in the past season. There is 
much to relate, both glad and sad, of the players. The 
past five years have sadly depleted the sports lists, and 
golfing men and women have a long and glorious Roll of Honour. 
England, Ireland and Scotland each mourn the loss of one Inter- 
national woman player, at least, in Miss Stella Temple, Miss May 
Dickson, and Miss Neill Frazer, and there are scores of others 
who made the supreme sacrifice. But while deeply bemoaning 
their absence from our cheery gatherings, we remember Byron’s 
words, ‘‘ They are not dead who fell in a great cause,’’ and we 
derive some measure of comfort. 


A GROUP ON THE FIRST TEE. 


Immediately following the intimation of a revival of women’s 
golf came Mrs. Millar’s resignation from the post of Honorary 
Secretary, a post which she had heid since its foundation in 1893. 
Mrs. Miller was a wonderful organiser, and under her stern 
guidance the Union grew and developed surprisingly. So well 
hac she driven the machinery that even when she withdrew from 
the helm the wheels went on as it were automatically, and with 
Miss Macfarlane to guide and control them now, there is every 
prospect of the ever-increasing success of the L.G.U. 

So, then, perhaps this necessarily brief résumé of women’s 
golf in 1919 will serve to foreshadow and indicate that the future 
contains much promise of an extraordinary revival. A most 
auspicious start has been made, and the coming year will see all 
the different sections of the machine at work again, though the 
dark years from 1914-1919 will never be forgotten. 
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The Work of the War Dogs 


BY 


CHARLES R. JOHNS, 


Secretary, National Canine Defence League. 


ANY thousands of dogs ‘‘ joined up ’’ in the Great War, 

both officially and unofficially ; and the qualities which have 
made the dog above all other animals the friend and companion 
of man—affection, sagacity, fidelity, courage and steadfastness— 
have made him a most valuable helper in many different ways. 
As an ambulance dog he has sought out the wounded in out-of-the- 
way places, and led the stretcher-bearers to them; as a messenger 
he has carried messages and maps of positions at almost incredible 
speed over difficult country and through heavy firing, where a 
man could only have gone very slowly, if at all; as a patrol he has, 
by means of his keen sense of smell and hearing, been able to 
detect the approach of the enemy before the human sentry has 
become aware of it. ; 


PATROL DoGs. 


‘ ’ 


A patrol dog goes ‘‘ on sentry ’’ with his master. He must 
not bark, for that would help the enemy more than his friends; 
but he must give warning by a very low growl of the approach 
of danger. ‘‘ Lutz,’’ a patrol dog, was decorated by order of the 
French President, for services rendered at Verdun; and this is 
how he was ‘‘ Mentioned in Despatches ”’ : 

‘* Employed as an advance sentinel during the night of 
February 2lst, he gave warning first of the German attack 
by repeated growls, and compelled attention. The sentinel 
was thus able to give the alarm in time and to prevent the 
French troops being surrounded and captured.”’ 

Not all the dogs thus used have been bred for the Army ; very 
many were given by their owners for their country’s service, and 
had been much loved pets. So it was with— 

‘* Medor.’’ One day an old lady rushed excitedly into the 
office where dogs were received for the French Army. She had 
read an account of how a dog called Medor had given warning 
to the scouts of the approach of the Germans, had carried back a 
message, and saved a whole battalion. She had given a dog 
Medor—could it be—? Records were examined. It was indeed 
her dog. The old lady wept. 

weep for that, Mother?’ said a soldier. ‘‘ What 
would you do if it were your son ?”’ 

““T have no son,”’ said the old lady. ‘‘ I had only Medor, 
and I gave him to France.”’ 
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MESSENGER Docs. 

Dogs were used by our Allies as messengers from the very 
beginning of the war; and a Belgian dog got through the German 
lines and back again four times ‘from the forts of Liege, carrying 
important messages. 

It was found that a dog could go with a good chance of safety 
through heavy firing w hich would mean certain death for a man; 
also that ground he: avy with mud and broken with shell-craters 
would be comparatively easy travelling for a light-footed dog, 
and that darkness would be no hindrance. 

“ Fanfare ’’ is a famous French messenger dog who has been 
decorated for his services. Once when carrying a message his 
foreleg was badly wounded by shrapnel. Lamed and _ suffering 
he struggled on to his journey’s end and delivered his message, 
and even then would not give in, but insisted on returning to the 
post from which he had been sent. 

‘“* Little Jim ’’ once carried a message two and a half miles 
under heavy shell fire in fifteen minutes. The same dog gave 
warning of gas-attack and then carried the news of it to head- 
quarters, arriving before the message that was sent by wire. 

“ Laguerre,’’? another patrol dog, won the Military Cross of 
Merit in Serbia. He watched with his master in the trenches 
one night when the men, wearied out, were sleeping. There was 
no special reason to expect an attack that night, but Laguerre was 
restless, and his master, who had great confidence in the dog’s 
instinct, was on the alert. The enemy had prepared a surprise 
attack, and as they crept stealthily toward the French lines La- 
guerre watched silently while they cut through the barbed wire. 
Just as the last wire was reached he gave tongue, barking and 
howling furiously. The whole battalion sprang to life immediately, 
and a terrible volume of fire completely wiped out the advancing 
enemy. Both Laguerre and his master were decor’ te1, and the dog, 
in recognition of the great service he had given, was allowed to 
accompany his wounded master into hospital at Nice. 

““ Marquis,’’ of the 23rd French Infantry, was sent in the 
midst of an engagement with a message, because it was impos- 
sible for a man to cross the zone of fire. He had nearly reached 
his goal when a bullet struck him in the side. He fell, but 
struggled to his feet again, and bleeding profusely, dragged him- 
self to the officer who was to receive his message. There he fell 
again, and died. The soldiers of the 25rd erected a monument to 
his memory, on which was written :— 

“** Marquis ’—Killed on the Field of Honour.” 

A Nameless Hero.’’ A Highland sheepdog prevented a 
great disaster to part of the British Line. Our troops were cut off 
by a terrible enemy barrage; all sorts of methods had been tried 
to send a message for help, and all had failed. The sheepdog 
was released carrying an urgent appeal for reinforcements. He 
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travelled nearly two miles in ten minutes; help was immediately 
sent, and thus innumerable lives were saved by one dog. ; 

It was a messenger dog who had the proud task of bringing 
the news of the capture of Vimy Ridge; he got through to head- 


quarters with the message some time before any other news of the 
victory arrived. 


AMBULANCE DoGs. 


What unspeakable relief these dogs must have brought to 
many a wounded soldier lying helpless on the field of battle! If 
conscious, the man could help himself from the little store of 
comforts carried by the dog, knowing that the same good friend 
would immediately bring along the stretcher-bearers to his aid. 
Unerving instinct enabled the dog to discern when life was still 
present, and so they brought help also to the unconscious. Many 
thousands of lives were saved by these animals: one dog saved 
as many as 180 lives in one day. 

“* Dick,’’? a Red Cross dog, was awarded the Croix de Guerre 
for services rendered at Verdun in saving the wounded. He 
was also mentioned in despatches for another piece of work with 
which he used to amuse himself during his leisure moments. He 
was very fond of capturing and bringing in enemy dogs, and he 
used to lead his prisoners in by one ear, with an air of triumph. 

When not engaged in their legitimate duties these dogs 
amused themselves, and also did great service to the troops, by 
catching great numbers of rats. One dog, when chasing a par- 
ticularly adventurous rat, discovered a German mine. A soldier 
happened to be taking a keen interest in that little hunt and so 
he also found the mine, in time to render it harmless. 

‘*Turk.’? That the dogs were keen on their work and the 
training for it is shown by the story of Turk. He was a fox 
terrier, and he lived in a house which overlooked the place where 
dogs were trained in ambulance work for the French Army. Fox 
terriers are not used for this work: they are supposed to be too 
excitable. Every day ‘‘Turk’’ used to watch the dogs, and it must 
have seemed to him a very jolly sort of game, for one day he 
rushed out of his home, jumped a wall, scampered over to the 
other dogs, and began to join in. He played his part so well that 
the instructors had not the heart to send him away, so in spite 
of his breed he was accepted for service. After his training he 
was sent to the front. He came safely through several engage- 
ments, and then a Captain to whom he was greatly attached was 
killed. Turk at first could not be coaxed from the grave; then he 
disappeared, and a week later turned up again at the training 
school. He was given a holiday before returning to the front, and 
during that time was a star performer at a public demonstration, 
where he also obtained a record sum in the collection box which 
he took round to the audience. 
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TRANSPORT DoGs. 


Dogs were used by the Belgians for drawing machine guns, 
and in the rearguard of the Belgian Army retreating from 
Brussels was a machine gun drawn by two dogs. Time after 
time the use of this gun gained a few precious minutes; once the 
Germans were delayed on the bank of a stream for nearly fifteen 
minutes. On they ran for hours, without food, snatching a few 
moments’ rest occasionally in some ditch. At last one of the dogs 
was shot. The survivor struggled on alone, with such help as his 
wearied masters could give him; and when the rearguard reached 
a place of safety the dog dropped dead from exhaustion. He had 
given his last ounce of strength—could a human being have done 
more? He was buried with military honours. 

There were difficulties about transport in the Vosges Moun- 
tains. To overcome them dogs were brought from the snowy 
wastes of Alaska, North-West Canada, and Labrador. These 
dogs were used for drawing loads in their own country, and 
during the winter months they proved invaluable on the snow- 
covered mountains for taking food and other supplies to the 
troops. When the summer came they were still useful; two-foot 
gauge light railways were constructed, and along these the dogs 
could draw loads where horses could not go. 


UNOFFICIAL HELPERS. 


Besides the dogs who were trained to assist the Armies in 
various ways we have many records of dogs who, from their own 
native sagacity and loving fidelity to their masters, rendered 
_ valiant service. At the first Battle of the Marne a French soldier 
was saved by his own dog. The soldier lay out on the battlefield, 
with bullet wounds in his arm and jaw, and a sword cut on his 
head. Slowly regaining consciousness from a swoon, he felt 
warm caresses on his face; opening his eyes he saw that it was 
his own dog that had sought him out. The dog saw his master’s 
need and tried to comfort him in the only way he knew. 

‘* Go and tell my friends,’’ said the soldier. The dog hesi- 
tated for a moment; the order was repeated, with a gesture of the 
uninjured hand, and the dog trotted off, returning soon after with 
the stretcher-bearers. This dog went regularly into the firing- 
line; and when the firing was very intense he used to dig a hole 
and bury himself. 

“Feu de l’air’’ was another dog who distinguished himself, 
although not trained to the arts of war. He was a French setter, 
belonging to one Sergt. Jacquimin. At the outbreak of the war 
he smuggled himself from Algiers to France with his master, and 
thereafter was his inseparable companion. One day a_ shell 
wrecked part of the trench where Feu de |’air and his master were : 
twelve men were killed and wounded. Sergt. Jacquimin, wounded 
but still conscious, was buried beneath soil and debris. ‘‘ They 
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will not find me; I am finished !’’ he thought. Then he heard a 
whining and scratching above him, over his living grave. 
‘* The ‘dog !” he said, and fainted. Attracted by the dog, a 
relief party soon set to work to find the wounded man. Feu de 
lair accompanied the Sergeant to Paris, and was so heart-broken 
at being separated from his master that he was finally admitted 
to the hospital, where he became a great favourite. This deed 
was recognised by the French Society for the Protection of 
Animals, which presented him with a collar. 

It is not often that dogs take part in the actual fighting. They 
are not trained to do so, “but sometimes they enter the lists un- 
officially. One night, during an attack on one of our trenches, 
an officer had a hand-to-hand encounter with three Bavarians. 
H» had emptied his revolver, flung it in the face of one of his 
assailants, and was attempting to beat off the others with his 
sword. The odds were against him, when help came from an 
unexpected quarter. He heard a deep growl behind him; some- 
thing rushed through the air and hurled itself right on to a burly 
Bavarian, felling him to the earth. There was only one of the 
enemy left; quickly settling him the officer turned to discover who 
had saved him. He found man and dog dead together ; it was his 
own beautiful deerhound who had given his life for his master’s. 

Soldiers are proverbially kind. to animals; and many stray 
pets, their homes deserted and destroyed, have been cared for by 
the fighting men. Sometimes this kindness is rewarded; it was 
in the case of a Russian surgeon, who found a poor starved dog, 
took it into camp, and fed it. The dog became greatly attac hed 
to his rescuer, and went everywhere with him. One day both 
man and dog were missing; the next day the dog returned to 
camp alone, covered with mud. He jumped up at the soldiers, 
tugging at their clothing, and when they began to follow him 
ran off in the direction from which he had come. Soon they 
found the surgeon, wounded and helpless. He told them that he 
had been buried by a bursting shell on the preceding day. The 
dog had worked all night long to scratch the soil from off him, 
and directly he had succeeded in uncovering his master’s face he 
had rushed away for help. 

‘* Bobbie,’’ a St. Bernard, who was saved from starvation by 
a private, also repaid his benefactor with interest. In a counter 
attack the soldier was shot through both legs. Bobbie staved 
with his master, but the soldier knew that unless he could get to 
some shelter he was in great danger. The trench was only a 
hundred yards away, but with both legs wounded it might as well 
have been a hundred miles. Suddenly an idea came to him. 
Bobbie was large and strong, could he not help? The soldier 
put his arms round the dog’s neck and said ‘‘ Go!’’ Slowly and 
painfully Bobbie dragged ‘him to the trench, pei then laid down 
beside him all night, and kept warmth in his body until he was 
found by the ambulance. 
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Among the dogs who have won honour during the war, 
“* Lassie,”’ although a civilian, must never be forgotten, for she 
saved the life of a brave sailor lad. When the Formidable was 
sunk in the English Channel, on January Ist, 1915, a few of the 
crew were rescued and brought ashore. One of them, a young 
Scotsman named John Cowan, seemed to be beyond mortal aid, 
and after efforts had been made to restore circulation he was left 
that others might be attended to. He had been afloat in an open 
boat for 22 hours without food or water, on a stormy sea, clad only 
in vest and = pants—what wonder if life had departed! 
But Lassie, a collie dog belonging to the inn, took the patient 
into her care. Some intuition told her that life was not extinct ; 
she lay with her warm body stretched close to him and licked his 
face continually. Suddenly the doctors who were attending the 
other survivors were startled by a sharp bark from Lassie, and a 
low moan from the apparently lifetess man. The warmth of her 
body had revived the wavering spark of life; the skill of the 
doctors completed the good work begun by Lassie, and soon he 
was completely restored to health. Lassie received a medal from 
the National Canine Defence League, and a collar from the towns- 
people of Lyme Regis. 
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THE FOX GOES TO GROUND IN A ‘* BORRAN.”’ 
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Hunting on the Lakeland 
Fells 


RICHARD CLAPHAM. 


HEN the leaves begin to fall and the green bracken beds 
which clothe the fell slopes change to russet-yellow, the 
majority of visitors to Lakeland deem it wise to turn their faces 
southward and leave the mountains to their own devices until the 
voice of spring once more calls them to the fells. During the 
summer months the Lakes are lovely, but in fall and winter they 
hold equal charms for those who have discovered them. In the 
‘back end ”’ the hunting season starts, and though many visitors 
to the fells never dream that foxes are chased among our rugged 
mountains, there are no less than five recognised packs, hunting 
from October till May. 

It is real wild sport, this chase of the hill fox. There are of 
course no huge fields of well-appointed horsemen, for except in 
certain small portions of the low ground, riding is out of the 
question. No, if you would follow the fell hounds and see some- 
thing of their work, you must depend on Shanks’ pony. All you 
want is a stout stick, a packet of lunch in your pocket, and last, 
but not least, you must be sound in wind and limb. Weak hearts 
and lungs are out of place on the fells, where, when following 
hounds, the steep slopes have to be negotiated, often, too, at a 
pretty fast pace. 

No one but the huntsman wears scarlet, and the hounds are 
of a different type from those one sees in the Midlands. The fell 
hounds are light built, light coloured, and hare-footed, with good 
shoulders and long, sloping pasterns. Whilst a certain amount 
of bone is necessary, a heavy hound cannot stand the work. A 
light-coloured hound is easier to see at a distance than a dark one, 
and if he is hare-footed and possesses long pasterns he will be able 
to climb as well as descend rough ground at speed without unduly 
jarring his constitution. Good shoulders are of course a sine qua 
non, if a hound is to do his work properly. Hounds of the type 
seen at Peterborough Show, whilst admirably fitted for the counties 
in which they hunt, would ‘‘ crack up ’’ directly on the fells. All 
of them have over-developed, round, cat-feet, with short straight 
pasterns. Round feet are ill-suited to fast work on rocky and hilly 
ground, and the short pastern allows of no spring to minimise the 
concussion caused by running downhill on a rough fell breast. 
The majority: of fell hounds have good noses, and what is almost 
equally important, they are not afraid of throwing their tongues. 
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Hounds are soon out of sight on the mountains, but if they give 
plenty of music, you can tell what they are doing, and can get to 
them somehow. 

The method of hunting, too, is different from that in the Mid- 
lands. Instead of being thrown into covert, where they disturb 
their fox and get away with him at once, the fell hounds quest for 


GEORGE CHAPMAN (HUNTSMAN) AND CONISTON HOUNDS CLIMBING 
STEEL FELL, GRASMERE, IN THE SNOW. 


the drag of a travelling fox that has left his kennel far up amongst 
the crags during the night, to look for a meal below in the dale. 
Having struck a drag, hounds puzzle it out, and eventually 
work up to their fox and unkennel him from his bed on some 
heather-clad ledge of rock far up the mountain side. Away he 
goes to a chorus of view halloas from the followers who have 
reached the fell-top betimes, and with a crash of music from the 
pack the real business of the day begins. 
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Once fox and hounds are out of sight (and this usually hap- 
pens in a very short time), a thorough knowledge of the country 
and the run of the foxes is a great help to anvone who desires to 
be in at the finish of a hunt. Visiting sportsmen will do well to 
stick to some local hunter who knows the lie of the land, until they 
become more familiar with their general surroundings. 


GONE TO GROUND ON THE FELLS. 


Fell hunting is by no means all straightforward. Mist, which 
may roll up at any moment and blot out everything from view, 
is the hunter’s greatest bugbear. Then all you can do is to listen 
for the cry of the hounds and pray that an occasional rift in the 
hanging grey shroud may afford you a glimpse of the pack and 
your own whereabouts. Occasionally the high fells are what is 


‘ 


described as ‘‘ top clear.”’ This means that when you have 
ciimbed beyond a certain height you look down upon a rolling sea 
of mist, whilst vou stand in a clear and often sunlit atmosphere. 
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The beauty of such a scene is beyond description. As vou 
turn from point to point of the compass you see peak after peak 
rising out of the apparently white ocean which billows in huge 
rolling waves, completely filling all the hollows, and obliterating 


WATCHING A HUNT AT THE HEAD OF THE TROUTBECK VALLEY, 
NEAR WINDERMERE, 


all signs of civilisation far below in the dales. Some- 
times the mist plays queer pranks. Most people have 
heard of the famous spectre of the Brocken, and I have seen the 
same thing when following hounds on the summit of Red Screes, 
that sombre hill which lies opposite the Traveller’s Rest Inn on the 
top of the Kirkstone Pass. Your shadow is thrown out to the 
mist and greatly magnified, and you behold a huge ungainly 
spectre apeing all your movements. | Rainbow effects, too, are 
often very pretty when seen amongst the crags. 
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Next to mist, hard weather is the only other thing likely to 
stop hounds hunting. When there is much ice on the high tops 
the snow-covered slopes and rocks become exceedingly treach- 
erous, and once a hound begins to slide, he may not be able to 
save himself. Snow alone, particularly if it is soft, is no impedi- 
ment to hounds, and scent is often good when the white carpet is 


TRAVELLER'S REST,’’ KIRKSTONE PASS. 
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CGNISTON FOXHOUNDS AT THE 


damp. Of course it makes hard work of it for followers, but if lefi 
far behind one can always follow the track of the pack in the snow. 
In any kind of weather there is always one danger to which hounds 
are liable, and that is the chance of becoming drag-fast when a fox 
leads them into some dangerous cliff. I have seen a fox and a 
young hound fall together to their death on the jagged rocks iar 
below, and it is not a pleasant sight. Trapped on some narrow 
ledge, a hound is not easy to rescue, even with a rope. Some 
seasons ago one of the Coniston hounds had to be rescued from a 
nasty position on Dow Crags, on Coniston Old Man. After being 
brought safely down, this hound, as if determined to be killed, 
found its way back to the crags and eventually was discovered 
lying dead at the foot of them. 

Enough of the dark side of hunting, however. Sometimes 
things do go right, and it is a day to remember. The sun shines, 
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or at any rate the atmosphere is clear. You are out early, and in 
a good place on the tops as the pack strikes a drag on the breast 
far below you. Gradually the small white dots draw nearer, the 
music changes from an occasional note to a steady chorus, and 
then not a hundred yards away, a small red-brown figure goes 
slipping along, brush straight out and black ears cocked. Your 
companion, a hill-shepherd, points with his stick, ‘‘ Yonder he 
gas!’? Then you are treated to a sample of the lung power of a 
man who lives in the pure air of the hills, and who loves hunting 
as he loves no other sport. A dalesman’s view halloa is fine to 
hear, but impossible to put down on paper. Scream upon scream 
awakens the echoes on all sides. Reynard, still in view, stops, 
turns his head, then quickly mends his pace and is hidden by a 
dip in the rocky ground. Hounds come like mad to the halloa, 
and settle to the line well together, racing through the breast of 
the hill in a manner that betokens good scent. Right through 
the breast they go, looking at last like small white ants as they 
climb out at the fell head and disappear over the summit. 

You feel inclined to follow but your better judgment leads 
vou to stand fast, for Reynard is quite likely to return unless 
forced to go to ground. The music fades into the distance and 
for a while there is silence save for the occasional bleat of a Herd- 
wick sheep, and the rustle of the light breeze amongst the rocks. 

Ha! What was that? Surely the note of a_ hound. 
They are coming back. Louder and louder swells the chorus, and 
there at the fell head they come, running hard with an angry ring 
in their voices. He can’t last long at that pace. Soon it will be 
a case of go to ground or death in the open. At last with the help 
of the glass we see him, not so very far in front of the hounds. 
He is making for a well-known stronghold, on which, however, 
we espy some figures. A whip cracks and a view halloa rings out. 
There is no entry for vou to-day, Reynard! He swerves off, the 
pack drawing ever closer to him, and gradually edging him lower 
and lower towards the bottom of the dale. He is clear of the last 
rock now, and nothing but pace can save him. 

Down a scree-bed we go, descending in an avalanche of gravel 
and small stones. A mad scramble over some rocks, then a race 
down the long grassy slope. It is ‘ all over bar the shouting,’ 
for hounds are not a hundred yards behind him. We put an 
intervening wall behind us, and drop panting into the allotment 
at the other side just as Stormer rolls him over, and he is 
smothered in a living hurricane of white, and black and tan. 
Whio-hoop Who-hoop ! 

Such is a good day with a fell pack. A good hunt, a good 
place to see it from, and a kill in the open. What more could a 
hunter want ? 

A really fine winter’s day in the high tops of Lakeland is 
equal to any in the height of summer. For mile upon mile the 
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snow-capped peaks rear their heads above the dales, and the sun 
refiected from the snow tries your eyes, until you really begin to 
fear snow-blindness. The air is crisp and clear, and after the toil 
of the ascent you feel you are more than rewarded by the magnif- 
cence of the panorama spread before you. The foxhunting fields 
in the fell country are chiefly composed of dalesmen, shepherds, 
and the like, with a sprinkling of the “‘ gentry ’’ who are not 
afraid of leaving their beds at an early hour. 


CHANTER - A TYPICAL FELL HOUND. 


From the best centres all of the meets of the five hill packs 
can be reached awheel or on foot. Kendal, Windermere or Amble- 
side are convenient for meets of the Coniston hounds, which are 
kennelled at Ambleside. For the Ullswater, the best centres are 
Penrith, Patterdale and Kendal. The pack is kennelled at Patter- 
dale. The Blencathra Hounds, kennelled at the Riddings, near 
Shrelkeld, can be reached conveniently from Keswick and Penrith. 
The Mellbrake Hounds, whose kennels are at High Park, Lows- 
water, can best be reached from Cockermouth, Scale Hill and 
Lowswater. The Eskdale and Annerdale pack, kennelled at 
Milkinstead, Eskdale, can easily be reached from Eskdale, Wast- 
dale and Langdale, in each of which there is a good inn. — In 
autumn and winter hounds usually meet from eight o’clock to nine 
o’clock in the morning. In spring they turn out much earlier, 
often soon after davbreak, before the sun gets up and dispels the 
scent. As far as expense is concerned, fell hunting is the cheapest 
of its kind. Subscriptions vary from 2s. 6d. to £5. For anyone 
fond of hound work and hunting for hunting’s sake, the fells of 
the Lake District offer an ideal field. 


The Sporting Experiences of Mr. 
Harold Thorneycroft in Ireland 


BY 
LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON. 
Vi. 


EXT morning after breakfast Patsey was summoned to the 

bare, comfortless room that Thorneycroft termed his study. 

He paddled in on bare feet, parts of his small anatomy struggling 

through his ragged homespun, and stood with downcast eyes 
before his employer. 

““T want you to notice this portmanteau strap, Patsey,’’ said 
Thorneycroft. ‘* It has two ends, one with a buckle, one without. 
You are going to feel the strap in any case, but it depends on 
yourself which end you’ll feel, the buckle or the plain end. Try, 
for once in your life, if you can speak the truth. I want to know 
two things. Who has been poisoning Mr. Smith’s rivers, and 
where do vou get all those lobsters ?”’ 

‘“ Ts it poisoning Mr. Smith’s rivers they are, thin? Ah! the 
scounthrels !’’ said Patsey, opening his eyes to their fullest extent. 

‘You needn’t try the innocent kid dodge on me,’’ said 
Thorneycroft, irritably, ‘‘ and keep that trick of opening your eyes 
for people who will be taken in by it. Which is it to be? The 
buckle end or the other? Where do you get the lobsters ?”’ 

** T do be catching thim in the say, sir.”’ 

‘* T didn’t suppose you caught them in the kitchen garden. 
Is it to be the buckle end of the strap ?”’ 

‘* T take thim out of Mr. Smith’s lobster pots,’’ said Patsey, 
quietly, ‘‘ I do be going wid a boat, just as it is making day, and 
I will be taking out all the young ones. I lave the old grand-das 
for Mr. Smith. Sure thim lobsters would all have each other ate, 
if 1 didn’t take thim. Her Ladyship only does be fancying the 
young ones.”’ 

‘* Do you know who poisons Mr. Smith’s rivers ?” 

might, thin.’ 

“Who is it? Out with it.” 

‘**Twas your Honour’s son, Masther Jim. He’s the great 
boy at it! ’Twas I showed him how to be using the spurge, and 
how to catch the throut wid his hands. I tould him always to be 
putting the throut in his pockets, and not in a basket, the way 
that if he met Shamus the Keeper, he could walk past him as 
bould as may be. Sure the day Mr. Smith took dinner wid your 
Honour, ’twas his own throut he ate, and his own lobsters, and 
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his own salmon that your Honour took out of the Glenelly,’’ and 
Patsey shook with laughter at this humorous recollection. 

““ Well, you’re going to feel the strap now, you little rascal.’’ 

But on looking at the ragged, bare-legged, undersized child 
with the face of a stained-glass angel, who was standing before 
him, Thorneycroft felt sudden compunctions. It seemed cowardly 
to use his strength on so stunted an urchin, although he was 
nearly seventeen years old. He flung the portmanteau strap 
across the room. 

“Tf I let you off, you little villain, it is only because I don’t 
like to hit such an undersized little wretch. It’s not on your own 
account I can assure you. Since I’ve been here, you have done 
nothing but lie ana devise every kind of infernal devilment. Mrs. 
Thorneycroft has been exceedingly kind to you, and how have you 
repaid her? By that abominable trick you played her about the 
potheen. I never can believe one single word you say—you can 
thank your stars that you’ve never grown, for that is the only 
thing that has saved you. If you’d been full-sized, nothing would 
have given me greater pleasure than to tan the hide off one of the 
most confirmed little liars I have ever come across in my life.’’ 

To his unspeakable surprise, Patsey sat down on the floor 
and began to cry bitterly. 

“It’s not the bating I’d have minded at all, your Honour,”’ 
sobbed Patsey, with his knuckles in his eyes, ‘‘ but ye won’t 
understand why we thried to give ye good shport. Sure didn’t me 
Da and me know that Greenwood had got the better of ye, and 
no one has iver got the better of us yet, so we said, his Honour 
shal] have the grandest shport iver known, and what matter where 
ye’d git the shport? I tuk the lobsters to plaze her Ladyship, 
not to be selling thim, and ’twas to divart Masther Jim that I 
showed him how to be using the spurge. ’Twas for the shport 
of it all we did it, but your Honour does not be understanding. 
*’Twas me Da’s cousin made the potheen, and why wouldn’t an 
honest man be earning money for what he made? So we hid it 
from the polis.” 

Thorneycroft perceived that Patsey was smarting under a 
sense of acute injustice. There was some truth in what the boy 
said. The Sullivans (with the exception of the episode of the 
contraband whisky) had inveigled him into these dubious adven- 
tures with no idea of personal gain to themselves, but partly from 
the ingrained national love of sport, and partly from the keen 
pleasure of pitting their sharp wits against their neighbours’ 
brains. He must also take into consideration the ineradicable 
national delight in anything illegal or forbidden. The boy Patsey, 
unmitigated ‘little liar that he was, had shown a keen desire to 

make his stay at Derryconnery an enjoyable one according to his 
own lights, and had certainly worked hard to show him sport, 
unquestionably illegitimate as some of his methods had been. His 
heart smote him. 
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‘* |’ve perhaps been a little hard on you, my boy. You've 
worked very hard, and—well! there’s a pound note for you !”’ 

‘Thank your Honour,’’ beamed Patsey, through his tears. 
‘**Tis yourself is the rale gintleman, and has the kind heart in ye! 
Sure it’s a pleasure to do anything for ye. There’s two or tree 
more little things I’ve schamed. Would vour Honour care to 
thry coaxing the throut wid a little spurge in Mr. Stuart Robert- 
son’s rivers? Sure, sir, ve’d git as cliver at it as Masther Jim 
was. I have a schame, too, to net Mr. Smith’s lakes at Cloonee. 
We could take Pat O’Brien’s little net up in the well of the car. 
If her Ladyship and the chilthren came too, sure they’d think ’twas 
just a picnic. We’d keep the side-car convanient to the lake, and 
put the fish in the well under the net.’’ Here a detail occurred to 
his quick-working brain. ‘‘ The wather might dhrip a little out 
of the well of the car, so if we met Mr. Smith on the road, her 
Ladyship would pass him a quick time of day, saying, it might 
be, ‘ Tis a grand evening, Mr. Smith, sir, glory be to God !”’ and 
then she’d say to me, ‘ Go on to Hell out of this, Patsey; isn’t 
the tay wetted at Derryconnery this ten minutes,’ as if her Lady- 
ship were a little cross with me, and just dhropping for her tay, 
and we’d be out of that before iver Mr. Smith would notice the 
wather dhripping out of the car,’? and Patsey smiled up expect- 
antly at his employer. 

‘*No, no. I’m not going to have anything more of that sort. 


You can run away now, my boy.”’ 
“It’s very thankful I am to your Honour,’’ beamed Patsey. 
‘* Sure I'd take a bating for a pound note nine days in the week, 


and I niver got a bating at all. Good luck to your Honour,’’ and 
Master Sullivan pattered away on bare feet to the stable-yard to 
refresh himself with a pipe of strong tobacco. 

‘* Now I intended to give a really severe lesson to one of the 
most appalling little liars, and one of the trickiest and most 
unscrupulous little scoundrels that I’ve ever come across in my 
life,’’ reflected Thorneycroft to himself, ‘‘ and I’ve ended by giv- 
ing him a pound, and virtually thanking him for all his unspeak- 
able iniquities. | Whatever made me do it? It must be this 
demoralising Kerry atmosphere, that seems to turn everything 
topsy-turvy. It’s quite time I went back to London.”’ 

That evening when Thorneycroft moved into his sparsely- 
furnished study for his final pipe, he noticed that four large 
bottles had in some mysterious manner found their way to his 
writing table. They were large flat bottles of clear glass, of the 
sort he had twice seen lately, and thev were full of a liquid as 
colourless and clear as water. On a dirty scrap of paper lying 
next the bottles was inscribed in a sprawling, unformed, childish 
hand, ‘‘ For Mr. Thorneycroft.’’ He at once divined that this 
was a present to him from Master Sullivan, who probably wished 
to express thus his gratitude for the leniency with which he had 
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been treated that morning and for the pound note of which he 
hac been the recipient. The abominable cheek of the little raga- 
muffin! The impertinence of presuming to offer his employer 
four bottles of this poisonous illicit spirit! Thorneycroft opened 
the window preparatory to pouring the stuff away into the garden. 
The soft night air, faintly scented with seaweed, beat in full on 
his face. After all, why shouldn’t he take the potheen back to 
Streatham Hill with him? It would be a curiosity there, and an 
interesting sample of one of the native products of Kerry, and on a 
winter night, when he had a few of his friends in, with hot water 
and sugar it would be a pleasing novelty. He would, however, 
suppress the story of the part he and his wife had played in 
preventing the capture by the police of the contraband spirit. 
Mrs. Thorneycroft must never know of this. With her strong 
views on temperance, she would take it dreadfully to heart. What 
a quaint little devil that Patsey was! <A shocking little liar, but 
it was really difficult to be angry with him, in spite of his enor- 
mities. Just fancy it occurring to an English boy in his position, 
to present his employer with bottles of illegal whisky! The funny 
little beast meant it well, no doubt. It was really rather a droll 
idea, and Thorneycroft wrapped the bottles carefully in paper as a 
preparation for their destined journey to Streatham Hill. 

The last days at Derryconnery passed all too quickly. They 
had grown familiar with the outlines of the mountains by now, 
and knew most of them by name: the Reeks, Mangerton, and 
Hungry Hill on their own side of the Kilbride River. Leaving 
them would be like leaving old friends. Even Mrs. Thorneycroft 
fell a pang at bidding farewell to the glorious panorama of sea 
and mountain on which she had now looked for seven weeks. 
She consoled herself by reflecting that in three days she would 
again see her beloved suburban pavements, gas-lamps, and tram- 
cars. The children were in the depths of despondency at the idea 
of leaving the wild free life, of which they had obtained their first 
glimpse. On their last evening Mrs. Thorneycroft observed to 
her husband, 

‘“‘ T really feel quite unhappy, Harold, at the idea of that dear 
littie boy, Patrick, going into a racing stable amongst all those 
rough stable-lads and jockeys. I’m afraid they may teach the 
poor child every kind of underhand, dishonourable trick. 1 can’t 
bear to think of it. They might even teach the poor little fellow 
to drink and to smoke. You’ve been rather unjust to Patrick, 
Harold. You have no idea what a dear little boy he really is.”’ 

““ Haven’t I, my dear? I think I’ve a very good idea indeed. 
I don’t think you need worry very much about Patsey. There 
isn't much they can teach him. I feel rather sorry for those other 
stable-boys, and I shall feel very sorry for the racing public when 
Patsey begins riding. I should imagine that he will be had up 
before the stewards about once a fortnight for explanations, and 
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he will probably be suspended pretty often. If he can manage 
to keep his license, and doesn’t get warned-off, I confidently 
anticipate that Patsey will be a rich man by the time he reaches 
five-and-twenty.”’ 

“It will be nice being back at Streatham Hill, Harold, but 
it really has been delightful here. Shall we take Derryconnery 
again next year ?”’ 

““T can’t make up my mind, Mabel. Mr. Boyle, who has a 
great dislike to Greenwood, has offered to let me the whole of the 
fishings and shootings that Smith and Stuart Robertson have 
now, for £150, which of course is dirt-cheap. It’s very tempting! 
Frankly, though, I mistrust the effect of this Kerry atmosphere 
on myself. I am not, of course, alluding to its physical, but to its 
moral effect. I once knew a highly respectable family who came 
to this part of the world. Under-the influence of this hypnotising 
air, father, mother and son indulged in the most flagrantly illegal 
proceedings. They poached; they smuggled whisky; they 
poisoned rivers, all with the most callous indifference. There are 
some little episodes that have occurred here, of which I’ve not told 
you yet, dear. Something has demoralised me, and I think it 
must be the Kerry air. We’ll think it over. You would hate, 
dear, to see your Harold go to jail; and no one would believe us 
if we said that it was purely the effect of this lawless Western air.”’ 

‘*Oh! Harold! What nonsense vou do talk sometimes !”’ 
said Mrs. Thorneycroft. 


THE END. 
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The Badminton 
Photographic Competition 


Now that a better quality of paper is once more obtainable, the 
Proprietors of the BADMINTON MAGAZINE have revived their 
pre-war custom, and offer each month a prize or prizes up to the 
value of Six Guineas for the best original photographs sent in repre- 
senting any subject of sporting interest. Racing, Steeplechasing, 
Polo, Cricket, Football, Tennis, Golf, Flying, Motoring, Fishing—in 
fact any and every form of sport—should form excellent material 
for the Amateur photographer. 

Competitors may send in their photographs on the following 
conditions :— 


i. That they have been taken by the sender. 
ii. That they have never been previously published. 


iii. That the competitor understands that the Proprietors of the 
BADMINTON MAGAZINE reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which receive a prize, and the right to print any 
photograph sent in whether it receives a prize or not. 

- The size of the prints and the number sent are matters left entirely 
to competitors, but each photograph must have attached to it the 
Coupon to be found in the advertisement columns. 

Competitors should note that silver prints or prints on smooth 
paper are best for reproduction. 

Photographs of Public School and University interest will be 
especially welcome. 

All entries for this month’s competition must be in by the last day 
of November. Results of the November Competition will be announced 
in the January issue. No photographs can be returned except under 
special circumstances. 

Entries from the Colonies and Abroad must reach us by the last 
day of the ensuing month. The entries for the November Competition 
must reach us not later than December 31st, and they will then be 
judged with the home entries for December. 

The Editor’s decision is final. 

In the event of two or more competitors sending in photographs 
of equal merit, the prize will be divided. 


RESULT OF SEPTEMBER COMPETITION. 


Entries for the September Competition were much more numerous 
and of fair quality. Eight of these are reproduced on the ensuing pages. 
Prizes have been awarded to the first four. 


MLLE. S. LENGLEN, LADIES’ LAWN TENNIS CHAMPION, WIMBLEDON, 1919. 
Photograph by Surgeon Lieutenant F. C. Hunot, R.N., c/o Admiralty, 


Whitehall, SW. 


PARACHUTE DESCENT FROM AIRSHIP. 
Photograph by Mr. Haddon Howard, Manor House, Shepperton-on-Thames, 
Middlesex. 
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SALMON JUMPING THE LOUPS, NORTH ESK, EDZELL, FORFARSHIRE. 
Photograph by Mr. W. H. Brown, The Manse, Morningside Park, Edinburgh. 


SNAKE CHARMING AT DEOLALI,. 
hotograph by Mrs. Molony, East Budleigh, Devon. 
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POLO : HUSSAR BRIGADE, ARMY OF THE RHINE, 
Photograph by Mr. R. F. Rhodes, Abbey House, Walton Street, Oxford. 
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AVRO ’’ SEAPLANE TAXI-ING ’’ AT BRIGHTON. 
Photograph by Mr. R. W. T. Collins, Woodlyn, Shakespeare Road, Worthing. 
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E. RAY, UV. Ae MITCHELL AT LINDRICK, SEPT., IQIQ. 
RAY DRIVING FROM QTH TEE. 


Photograph by Mr. Trevor Spittle, Pembroke College, Cambridge. 


THE END OF A DAY IN THE PERTHSHIRE HIGHLANDS. 
Photograph by Miss Teevan, 170, Freshfield Road, Brighton. 
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Sidelights on Surtees 


BY 


H. R. SMITH. 


F Robert Smith Surtees, author of the well-known series of 
§ Rew tales, there is so far little information to be gleaned. 
By publishing his books anonymously, he avoided the pains and 
pleasures of publicity in his lifetime, and since his death his name 
somehow does not seem to share the publicity attained by his 
works. No modern author of such achievement, | fancy, has been 
so little descanted upon, discussed, criticised, depreciated or 
praised. The best compliment paid him that | remember to have 
seen is that of Mr. Belloc, who in one of his early books, in 
remarking on the prevalent neglect of French literature among 
English readers, observes: ‘*‘ Why, Rabelais himself might be 
but an unfamiliar name, had not a northern squire of genius 
rendered to the life these qualities of his works.’’ The “ northern 
squire of genius’ is, of course, Surtees, who, I venture to say, 
is typically English, and, above all, typically north country in his 
masterpieces. It also must not be forgotten that it was the success 


of his initial effort in jocular literature, the ‘‘ Jaunts and Jollities,”’ 
first published in serial form in the New Sporting Magazine, that 
induced Dickens to emulate him in the new genre, and produce 
the ever popular ‘* Pickwick.’’ For myself, though I can see 
all the essentials of Surtees’ unrivalled powers of observation, 


ce 


humour and raciness of expression exhibited in the ‘‘ Jaunts,’’ I 
think the Jorrocks portrayed in ‘‘ Handley Cross ”? a much more 
likeable and laughable figure than his forerunner in the earlier 
work, who has a distinctly unpleasant Gallic cast about him. 

It was only by accident that in 1903, the centenary year of 
its author’s birth, that I for the first time happened upon ‘“‘ Hand- 
ley Cross,’’ and immediately appreciated the north country collo- 
quialisms and topographical atmosphere. So much so that | 
speedily sampled the whole series of the tales in so far as they 
were available. It was disappointing to find how little information 
concerning the author was procurable, and that little so fugitive 
and scattered. Any anecdote or authentic reference is of interest 
in so far that it is a sidelight on the man himself. But, as yet, 
none of his correspondence with his contemporaries and nothing 
from his diaries has been made public, and but very little indeed 
of oral legend of him is current. And, therefore, to pick up the 
few threads or clues of such an unnoticed and elusive personality 
as he evidently was, in the scattered periodical literature of his 
own and succeeding times, is a tedious and unremunerative task, 
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however interesting. Nevertheless there are two salient sugges- 
tions to an understanding of the essential Surtees in the brief 
memoir prefixed to one edition of the ‘* Jaunts,’’ where the anony- 
mous recorder says of him, ‘‘ He was wont to be a somewhat 
taciturn observer, often travelling alone, and in this emergency 
he created a companion. Old Jorrocks was his choice.” And 
again: ‘‘ In person he was very tall, but a good careful horseman, 
and one who, without ever riding for effect, usually saw a deal of 
what hounds were doing. As his writings show, he had seen 
much of the world, of which he was a keen observer; while he 
had a very large acquaintance, from whom of course he composed 
many a character, although the original of Mr. Jorrocks was never 
found.” 

Alongside of these two illuminative periods we may place the 
meagre outlines of his life, as so briefly enumerated in the con- 
ventional notices. He was born in 1803, his paternal home being 
Hamsterley Hali, County Durham; he was at Durham School, 
and left in 1819 to go into a solicitor’s office in London. His first 
literary efforts were published in the Old Sporting Magazine, and 
recounted some of the doings of ‘‘ Ralph Lambton and _ his 
hounds ’’ in the Sedgefield country. In 1831 he founded the 
New Sporling Magazte, and edited it till 1836. In 1838, by the 
death of his elder brother he succeeded to the Hamsterley Estate, 
and henceforth led the life of a country squire. He was a Parlia- 
mentary candidate for Gateshead in 1837, but did not proceed to 
the poll. In 1841 he married Elizabeth Jane, daughter and co- 
heir of Addison Fenwick, of Field House and Pallion Hall, near 
Sunderland. He was a magistrate of the counties of Northumber- 
land and Durham, and served in the office of High Sheriff in 1856. 
Also he was a major of the Durham Militia. He died at Brighton 
on the 16th March, 1864. 

With regard to his being a J.P., a local contemporary records 
that ‘as chairman of the Shotley Bridge Bench, he was careful 
and painstaking; indeed his legal training and ability pre- 
eminently qualified him for the office. At the Assizes, he invari- 
ably invited the judges and leading members of the then Northern 
Circuit to partake of his hospitality at Hamsterley. Mr. Surtees 
took the deepest interest in agriculture. He frequently presided 
at the annual meetings of the members of the Old Derwent and 
Shotley Bridge Agricultural Society, his speeches on these occa- 
sions being redolent with wit and humour. Indeed, his remarks 
at post-prandial gatherings revealed a highly cultured mind, 
stored with knowledge, which ever and anon poured from his 
fertile brain to a willing and delighted audience.”’ 

The recapitulation of these facts and references is necessary 
to a proper appreciation of the north-country genesis of the tales. 
The careful and sympathetic reader will not fail to see the reflec- 
tion of them in all that Surtees wrote. 
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Elsewhere | have pointed out the identity of ‘‘ Burton St. 
Leger ”’ in ‘* Plain or Ringlets ’’ with the Durham market town 
of Sedgefield ; of ‘‘ Pinch-me-near ”’ forest with the Crown forest 
of Chopwell Woods, contiguous to Hamsterley Hall; of ‘* St. 
Boswells ’’ in ‘ Hillingdon Hall ’’ with the unique Northumbrian 
village of Blanchland; and of the story of the rise of the Handley 
Cross Spa with the histories of Shotley Bridge and of Croft Spas. 
It is quite easy in the salient facts of Surtees’ life to suggest other 
topographical likenesses. Thus bearing in mind that Shotley 
Bridge was in all probability the exemplar of Handley Cross, it 
is easy to see that the story of the metamorphosis of Mr. Michael 
Hardy’s trencher-fed pack into the famous pack presided over by 
Mr. Jorrocks, as recounted in the prelude to the tale, has its 
counterpart in the story of the genesis of the Braes of Derwent 
foxhounds, which had their origin in ‘‘ Humble’s Hounds,” a 
trencher-fed pack initiated by Mr. Humble of Eltringham, subse- 
quently known as the ‘‘ Prudhoc Hounds,” and which was after- 
wards reconstituted and known as the ‘‘ Slaley Hounds,”’ a pack 
with which it is known that Surtees had intimate relations. Again 
in the same tale the description of ‘f The-World-Turned-Upside- 
Down-Day,”’ which so arrests by its air of verisimilitude, is in fact 
just a spirited and in no way exaggerated description of a day 
fateful in the Novocastrian and north-country annals of the early 
nineteenth century, viz.: Windy Monday, Jan. 7th, 1839. Many 
pages of Sykes’ Local Records and the Local Historian’s Table 
Book are devoted to a recital of the damage done by this tempest, 
which “ as regards resistless fury and appalling magnitude, had 
not been equalled in this part of the country, and which bore a 
closer resemblance to a West Indian tornado than to the storms 
which, however fierce, visit the temperate regions of our globe.”’ 
““ Nearly every house on Gateshead Fell was unroofed or other- 
wise damaged.’’ ‘‘ The Grey Monument was observed to rock 
to and fro when the storm was at its height, but it suffered no 
injury.”’ ‘‘ Hamsterley Hall was much injured and many large 
and valuable trees in the plantation torn up by the roots, and the 
roofs of the houses in the neighbourhood were destroyed. Con- 
siderable damage was done at Ministeracres.’’ Then, bearing in 
mind that the home of our author’s bride was in the neighbour- 
hood of Sunderland, it is surely not far-fetched to imagine that 
there is more than a suggestion of Roker and of Finchdale Priory 
in the Rosebery Rocks, and Witchwood Priory, of his very enter- 
taining story of sport and courtship, ‘‘ Plain or Ringlets.”’ In 
the Mr. Jack Bunting of that tale I seem to see a suggestion of 
Surtees himself as a young man, and when he says of him that, 
‘““ The barrenness of the surface of his property is amply atoned 
for by the richness of its minerals below,’’ the allusion has point 
in the similar good fortune that befell his own estate. And in the 
recital of how Mr. Bunting’s grandsire, the Rear-Admiral, after 
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reading ** Daftun on Planting,’’ thought he might make a fortune 
by planting oak to maintain the supremacy of his favourite 
service, and to that end apportioned five hundred acres to the 
growing of navy timber, where, instead of a forest, there grew up 
nothing but stag-headed trees, he obviously had in mind the fiasco 
that attended the scheme for growing navy timber in Chopwell 
Woods. Northumbrian and Dunelmian readers should have no 
difficulty in recognising the local origin and flavour of James 
Pigg’s colloquialisms, though at the moment I don’t remember 
the true genesis of his bacchanalian boast, ‘‘ I'll be the deeth of a 
shilling.’’ His even more favoured one, ‘‘ Keep the tambourine 
a-roulin’,’’ however, is taken from the well-known local song, 
‘* Swalwell Hopping.”’ 

That Surtees was a close student of the history of 
his own immediate locality might be abundantly testified 
from his works. James Pigg, it will be remembered, in 
his cross-examination by Jorrocks on his first interview, 
on being asked what his pedigree was, replied, ‘* A—why 
—sink—ar dinna ken nout about that. Ar de believe, though, 
gin ar had me dues, ar’d be a gen’Iman this davy—only ye see sir, 
ve see, ma fore-elder John, ve see John Pigg, willed away arle 
wor brass to the Formory, ve see, and left me fairly nout. Gin 
ve gan to the Newcastle Formory ye’ll see arle aboot it in great 
oud letters, clagged agin the walls. Sink! but he’d better ha 
gien me it.’’ There was, as a matter of fact, a somewhat notorious 
John Pigg in the annals of Newcastle. He was town surveyor 
during the civil wars. ‘‘ He was in the habit of walking every 
morning from his house in Newcastle to Three Mile Bridge, and 
is said to have erected there a square stone pillar, twelve-and-a- 
half feet high (afterwards known as “‘ Pigg’s Folly ’’), as a token 
of gratitude for the health and pleasure that he derived from his 
daily promenade.’’ He is further described as being noted, ‘ not 
only through the country, but almost through the whole kingdom, 
for his giddy singularities.’”” He usually wore a high crowned 
hat, a straight coat, and would never ride, but walked the pace 
of any horse, hundreds of miles on foot.’’  ‘‘ His name and 
peculiarities were the theme of conversation so late as the middle 
of last century,’’ savs another recorder. But it is noted by Mac- 
kenzie, the Historian of Newcastle, that this John Pigg “ left the 
houses in Pilgrim Street, opposite the end of Market Street, for 
the relief of the poor, and £5 a year to the clergyman at Earsdon.’ 
The burial register of St. Andrew’s Chure h, Newcastle, records 
John Pigg’s interment, as follows: ‘‘ John Piege January 27, 
1688-9.’” His will was re-published by Fordyce in 1829, and the 
property which he left to the poor of the town is now held by the 
trustees of the Newcastle Infirmary. 

Geordy Gallon,’ the character described in Mamma’”’ 
as ‘‘ a genius carrving on the trades of poacher, pugilist and pub- 
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lican,’’ is undoubtedly another local. discover his par- 
ticular locality from the further particulars of him, where it says 
“in addition to his regular or irregular calling, he generally kept 
a racing-like runaway that whisked a light spring cart through the 
country by night, freighted with pigeons, poultry, game, dripping 
—which latter item our readers doubtless know includes every 
article of culinary or domestic use. He was also a purveyor of 
iead, lead-stealing being now one of the liberal professions.’’ Now 
in Surtees’ day the lead-mines at Blanchland (since abandoned) 
were in full activity, and the lead from these was conveyed to the 
Tyne down the Lead Road, which ran by Slaley and Minister- 
acres through the very cream of the country hunted by the Slaley 
Pack, so the true locale of the tales is again made apparent. As 
for Jogglebury Crowdey, Esq., the “‘ fat estimable gentleman who 
devoted himself to the administration of the poor law, the propa- 
ren of his species, and the manufacture of fancy-headed 
walking sticks ’’ (vide Romford’s Hounds), I can almost fancy 
I have. met his double in Surtees’ own home locale. 

Genius appears in strange guises, but Surtees as a justice of 
the peace seems strangely incongruous, especially when one re- 
calls his satirical castigation of the order of ‘‘ beaks’’ in the 
person of Mr. Marmaduke Muleygrubs. Surtees surpasses all 
other authors in his knowledge and revelation of ‘‘ the world of 
servitude,’’ as he calls it, such as he could not have evidenced if 
he had strictly maintained the réle of a gentleman. Evidently in 
his younger days at least he frequented the by-paths of life, pre- 
ferring, as | once heard a Scots girl describe it, the ‘‘ slv way. 
It is with this lore and humour of the underworld 
that he vivifies and makes immortal the landscape of his 
owr countryside—the rural scenes of Durham and South 
Northumberland, the Sedgefield country, the green wooded 
vatiey of the Derwent, and the bleak hills and moorlands 
thai extend westward from Hamsterley Hall. It is not to be 
wondered at that with his satirical gifts of delineation, and habit 
of selecting his butts from among “his circle of social acquaint- 
ances, that he should have had a vee positive disinclination to see 
his name in print,’’ or associated in any way with his creative 
works. Yet it is easy to see that he foresaw their long life and 
permanency of popularity better than any of his contemporaries. 
In those few familiar references by ‘‘ Nimrod,”’ in his ** Northern 
Tour ’? to Hamsterley and to the Surtees’, father and son, it is 
amusing to read the few recorded remarks interchanged between 
Nimrod and the potential creator of Jorrocks, and how little cog- 
nizant the great man (Apperley or Nimrod) seemed to be of one 
incomparably greater than himself even in those limited talents 
of descriptive scope upon which he so prided himself. The refer- 
ences to Surtees in north country records are rare. His name 
appears in the bede roll of guests at a bazaar held at Sunderland 
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on September 14-16, 1841, under the illustrious patronage of 
Queen Adelaide and the most noble the Marchioness of London- 
derry, most numerously and fashionably attended by the leading 
inhabitants of Sunderland and the principal gentry of North- 
umberland and Durham. This offers evidence that he did actually 
attend those fashionable functions and follies that he so scathingly 
satirises. Of considerably more interest is the note in Richard 
Fyne’s history of ‘‘The Miners of Northumberland and Durham,” 
which gives a passing glimpse of our author in a time of strife 
and unrest surprisingly similar to our own present post-war era. 
During the Great Strike of the Northumberland and Durham 
Miners in 1844, at a general meeting of the pitmen of the two 
counties held in a field near Tantobie, in the vicinity of Tanfield, 
‘* considerable alarm and excitement was occasioned among the 
crowd of some 20,000 people assembled by the news that a troop 
of the 6th Dragoons, or Royal Carbineers, headed by Mr. R. S. 
Surtees of Hamsterley, one of the magistrates of the county of 
Durham, had suddenly appeared in the village. The men, how- 
ever, stood their ground, and in a short time Mr. Surtees, with 
the two officers in command, the Hon. Captain Jocelyn and Lieut. 
Knox, rode forward, and having expressed a wish to speak to the 
chairman, the men immediately opened their ranks, and they pro- 
ceeded to the waggon. On reaching the platform Mr. Surtees 
addressed the chairman and requested permission to read the 
following address :— 


To the Chairman of the Pitmen’s Meeting to be held at Tanfield Lea, this 
eleventh day of June. 

Sir,—Complaints on oath having been made before us, the undersigned 
magistrates, we beg to say that we will feel particularly obliged by your 
impressing on the meeting the importance of orderly and peaceable conduct, 
as well during its continuance as in returning home. And also the necessity of 
all parties assisting in preventing any breach of the peace that may be attempted 
by idle and disorderly persons, under pretence of attending, or having been at, 
the pitmen’s meeting. 

We are, Sir, 
Justice Room, Shotley Bridge. R. S. SurreEs. 
June 11th, 1844. . PETER ALLANDALE. 


The chairman thanked Mr. Surtees for the gentlemanly manner 
in which he had conveyed the request, and said he would take 
upon himself the responsibility of saying that everything should 
be conducted in a peaceable manner ; upon which Mr. Surtees and 
th Hon. Captain Jocelyn and Lieut. Knox left the meeting.” 
Certainly the above little incident, both in the mild and diplo- 
matic wording of the written request and the courteous manner 
in which it was presented, are good evidence of Surtees’ suitability 
for the post he filled during that very anxious time. It was that 
same year, 1844, that he published his “‘ Hillingdon Hall,’’ which 
can hardly be described as a sporting novel, being, in fact, much 
more of an elaborated humorous tract on the burning question of 
that time, the comparative merits to the countryman and farmer 
of arable land versus grass. Surtees’ sympathies, one would say, 
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were for arable land, but he seems to have had a cynical aversion 
to agitators and agitation in bulk, as is illustrated by the following 
anecdote. In the year 1851, when invited to attend a meeting of 
the Durham Agricultural Protection Society, to promote further 
efforts on its behalf, he wrote in reply :—‘‘ Dear Sir,—No more 
agitation for yours very truly, R. S. Surtees.’’—which is quite a 
choice specimen of the laconic. One minor character who appears 
in his pages it is possible for me to identify with a fair measure of 
certitude, but in the main I adjudge his chief figures are compo- 
sites. To my mind, the chairman who presides at the dinner at 
St. Boswell’s Fair, as depicted in ‘‘ Hillingdon Hall,’’ is no other 
than Squire Silvertop of Ministeracres, which estate adjoins the 
township of Blanchland. Indeed, the reswmé of his character and 
virtues as detailed by Surtees reads like a summary of the charac- 
teristics of Squire Silvertop as recounted in Welford’s ‘‘ Men of 
Mark ’twixt Tyne and Tweed.”’ 

A physiognomist might expect to find in the rare and only 
extant portrait of Surtees the most certain cue to his character. 
It is a full length profile, and the features assuredly confirm one’s 
expectation of a very mobile intelligence. Above all, the portrait 
conveys to me the impression of an observer ‘‘ a chiel among them 
taking notes,’’ and of one who, while wishing to see, prefers to be 
unseen, or rather unnoticed. There is a looseness or limpness 
about the pose of the figure not quite in accord with the lean alert 
countenance. Anything more unlike the popular conception of 
Jorrocks than this semblance of his creator could hardly be con- 
ceived. 

Though local bards have paid homage to Hamsterley and the 
Hamsterley household, its unique literary associations are but 
little known in the neighbourhood. Years ago, when the quaint 
octagonal-shaped little lodge stood near the park entrance, one was 
free to enter and rove at will among the sylvan privacies that were 
once favoured haunts of the author. What struck me on one of 
my pilgrimages thither was the extraordinarily early arrival of 
Spring in those favoured haunts : 


“There summer first unfaulds her robes, 
And there the langest tarries.”’ 


The fair fame of Hamsterley Hall is in large part interwoven with 
the memory of Mrs. Surtees, wife of the author,— 

‘*The guardian angel of the neighbouring poor,’’ 
in the words of Barras, who further says: ‘‘ What endears it 
(Hamsterley) most of all to the people of the neighbourhood are 
the Surtees themselves, who, unlike the generality of the great, 
stoop to bless instead of to crush, and rule by love instead of fear. 
When Mrs. Surtees died, some eight years ago, I remember what 
a host of poor, but earnest mourners, she had.’’ It is recorded 
that her funeral (she died March 12th, 1879) was the largest ever 
held in the district. The east window of Ebchester Church (where 
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the Surtees vault is) was the gift of Mrs. Surtees, and is dedicated 
to the memory of her husband and son. The inscription runs: 
“To the glory of God and in loving remembrance of Robert Smith Surtees, 
who died March 16th, 1864, aged 60. Also of Anthony Surtees, who died March 
17th, 1871, aged 23. Erected by Elizabeth J. Surtees, the widow and mother.” 
Surtees was not moved or impelled by financial considerations 
to write. He manifestly revelled in the creation of his droll 
characters, and they are all in consequence very much alive, and 
make animated and memorable the scenes in which their exploits 
are depicted. Of Surtees, it might be said, as Byron said of him- 
self, that description was his ‘* forte,’’ and some of his choicest 
efforts in this field are very fine indeed. He gives us little cue in 
his works as to his views on religion or morality, and I do not 
remember death or disaster being even referred to in his books. 
Probably he thought none the less of them for that, but had no 
zesi for the réle of preacher. Anyhow, in this respect Surtees 
remains an enigma, for only the vaguest inferences can be drawn 
from anything yet published. The few references which have 
been quoted pertaining to his domestic circle seem to suggest that 
he enjoyed much felicity in that sphere and that he was zealous 
in maintaining it inviolate. It seems evident that he admired and 
reverenced virtue, independence, honesty and true piety, but 
meeting but little of it in the real world, he found enjoyment in 
portraying the world he saw, employing in so doing to the full his 
rare gifts of caricature and satire. Seamy, eccentric and disreput- 
able as is much of the world he shows us, it is redeemed by the 
exhilarating atmosphere of the outdoor life, and the extraordinary 
enthusiasm exhibited in the pursuit of the chase. 
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Training for Athletics 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


RACING, JUDGMENT, Tactics, PACE-MAKING. 


O far we have dealt with the preparation of an athlete to 

perfect his physical condition, and competition has been 
referred to only incidentally, although it has all along been mani- 
fest that such preparation (which is commendable for its own sake) 
is generally regarded as a means to an end; which end in view 
is success in actual competition. 

A glance at some manuals on this subject invites the criticism 
that the mentor is claiming success for any reader whatever his 
natural deficiencies. Such a conclusion is, of course, a reductio 
ad absurdum, and no coach or trainer can do more than assist a 
man to make the best use of whatever capabilities he possesses. 

That all athletes do not succeed in this elementary determina- 
tion is a platitude. Were there no scope for individual judgment, 
tactics or pluck, racing would be a poor sort of sport indeed. One 
might just as well institute some system of decision by timing 
or even deal with the whole matter by arbitration. It is notorious 
that some men are bad racers, they flatter their coaches by per- 
formances against the watch but fail miserably when engaged in 
actual competition. Other men are bad competitors of a different 
type, they perform brilliantly against inferiors but show up badly 
against any stout opponent and they very soon acquire a more 
or less deserved reputation for “‘ alimentary deficiency.” Other 
athletes on the other hand always rise to the occasion and the 
greater the occasion the more brilliant their performance. It is all 
such uncertainties as these, uncertainties which result from the 
circumstance of a man being a creature of flesh and blood and not 
a mere machine, which impart to almost every race an element of 
intense interest. It is the existence of such considerations which 
forms the leit motif of this chapter. The Bridge enthusiast who 
reads handbooks for his guidance will recall that he is not told to 
perform the impossible, to beat Aces and Kings by Queens and 
Knaves, but that he is instructed how he can make the optimum 
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use of such materials as he possesses. To tell him to do otherwise 
would be ridiculous, and yet it is no less ridiculous to try to 
persuade a man whose very best time for a mile is 4.30 that he 
can by some means or other beat another who can do 4.20 if the 
latter runs up to his best form. 

Practically no man ever learns by instinct how to produce his 
maximum effort but has to pass through a period of probation. 
This may be short or long; in some it is indefinably long, or in 
other words the athlete never learns the complete extent of his 
powers. The mistakes in early contests are only too well demon- 
strated by the athlete’s subsequent career when his experience 
shows him how in the past he failed to utilise all his resources 
either by keeping too much in reserve or by being too lavish and 
spendthrift and becoming prematurely bankrupt in energy. The 
ideal aimed at is to learn one’s powers sufficiently well to be 
enabled to expend them in such a way that when the worsted is 
reeched every scrap has been utilised. Such an ideal is practically 
speaking an impossible achievement, but some men come far 
nearer to its attainment than others. No man can do more than 
his best but—and this is a proposition not generally realised—few 
men fully appreciate what latent reserves they possess to call into 
use until the time comes for their urgent mobilisation. 

With these general principles we shall now proceed to 
approach our subject in detail by dealing specifically with each 
kind of race, and we shall find it convenient at the same time to 
describe some general rules of conduct and behaviour which our 
experience as competitors and officials at many meetings encour- 
ages us to regard as by no means superfluous. 

Some of these details will appeal to the experienced athlete as 
absurdly simple, but these it must be remembered are directed 
particularly to the novice. 


RACING PROCEDURE, 


Having arranged to compete at a certain meeting, the athlete 
should make enquiries as to the best means of travelling with the 
minimum of fatigue and arrange if possible to arrive at the ground 
hali an hour before the sports are timed to begin. It is inadvisable 
to arrive earlier; he will only loaf about aimlessly, working him- 
self up into a condition of unnecessary anxiety and nervousness, 
nor should he arrive much later and find it necessary to tear about 
to find the dressing room, hurry into his running things and drive 
himself into frenzy lest he should be too late. 

He should have packed his bag systematically, having scruti- 
nised each article, making sure of the security of buttons and the 
soundness of laces and always including an extra pair of the latter. 
He should take a towel, a pair of canvas shoes, a hair brush and 
comb and any other toilet necessaries which may minister to his 
comfort, remembering that the average dressing room is a com- 
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paratively uncomfortable makeshift without much in the way of 
conveniences. If he has arranged to compete in several races the 
same afternoon a few biscuits may well be included if he cannot 
be certain of obtaining light refreshments on the ground. 

His lunch should take the form of that which he has during 
his training accustomed himself to take before exercise, although 
most experienced athletes learn that the nervousness which must 
to « certain extent be inevitable demands a little extra precaution 


OXFORD VU. CAMBRIDGE : THE HALF-MILE RACE. 


The winner (K. Cornwallis, who holds the Inter-’Varsity record for this race) 

has just taken the lead, 300 yards from the start. His second string has kept 

the inside berth for him and is forcing the opposition to go wide. The Cam- 
bridge first string is reserving his effort until 150 yards from the finish. 


than usual and too little rather than too much food is the correct 
practice. After what we have said on the subject of diet we think 
a very few words further will be required. The ideas which some 
“* authorities ’’ have expressed on the subject of ensuring strength 
for the fray are lamentably ludicrous. Some have advised a large 
quantity of soup because this is a “‘ light sustenance ’’ valuable 
for invalids, with the result that the stomach becomes distended 
with a lot of relatively useless fluid which at its best does no good 
and at its worst leads to extreme discomfort. Others have advised 
a generously large steak or several chops and beer or stout, sup- 
posing that the energy required for a particular effort will be 
supplied by the food taken a short time beforehand, whereas as a 
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matter of fact such energy will be derived from food taken long 
before which has become part of the body itself. The final meal 
before a race is dictated then not by the necessity for finding 
“strength for the fray,’’ but by the experience of what food has 
been found in the past to permit of extreme exertion with the 
maximum of comfort. In any circumstance an endeavour should 
be made to finish the meal at least an hour and a half before the 
race is due. 

We have already mentioned the advantage of ensuring some 
little refreshment during the afternoon. If by four o’clock the 
athlete has already run two or three times and has to look forward 
to another effort—perhaps a final—an hour later, he may nibble 
his biscuits or better still take a small cup of hot tea with two lumps 
of sugar in it. 

On arriving at the ground he should at once proceed to find 
the dressing room. If the ground is absolutely strange to him it 
will be as well to stroll round and inspect its peculiarities as 
regards its surface, the shape of the corners, and above all the 
length of the laps. He should then return and obtain his numbers 
which he should fasten securely upon the front and back of his vest 
with safety pins. We have more than once observed a dilatory 
competitor dash up to the start, numbers in hand, and suffer the 
over-zealous effort of an impatient official including in the scope of 
a safety pin a goodly portion of the skin of his back. Having 
stripped and undergone, whenever the possibility offers itself, a 
vigorous massage, it will do him no harm to put on his running 
things and walk out to the track. On many occasions the road 
from the dressing room to the track is a long and precarious as 
well as a particularly uncomfortable one for a man in spiked shoes 
and sooner or later he will be grateful for our hint as to the pro- 
vision of canvas shoes. A brisk trot of a hundred yards or so 
finishing with a thirty yards burst is then taken, the canvas shoes 
are replaced, and he then returns to the dressing room to await 
the call for his event. 

The majority of British athletes are far too careless of them- 
selves as regards unnecessary exposure and have not thoroughly 
appreciated the example set by their American confréres competing 
over here. Even on a warm day the cautious American does not 
strip until the last few moments. He usually comes out on the 
track with a thick sweater and a long overcoat and often too his 
trousers are worn over his running costume and these he does not 
discard until he goes to his mark. 

We would warn all young competitors to answer the summons 
as soon as the bell rings. It is not fair to your fellow competitors 
to keep them hanging about waiting for you. As soon as you 
have reached the starting post put on your shoes; if you have 
walked there in your running shoes these should have been only 
loosely tied and you will now proceed to lace them up, this small 
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proceeding having the double advantage of providing some small 
occupation during the last trying minute and of imparting a 
comfortable sense of being well braced up. Get your holes pre- 
pared (if the race is a sprint) but do not strip completely until you 
are told to get on the mark. Most starters announce their inten- 
tion according to their usual practice, as e.g., ‘‘ I shall say ‘ set ’ 
and then fire when I see you all steady,’’ or ‘‘ I shall give you one 
warning before I fire.’’ If no instructions are given or something 
ambiguous is offered do not hesitate to ask for a definite statement, 
especially as some relatively inexperienced starters have queer 
ideas as to their raison d’étre and their relationship to competitors. 

Nothing more need be said about a genuine sprint race. Your 
one object is to get to the tape as soon as you can, but something 
may not be out of place as regards subsequent procedure. 

The race over, walk back to the finishing post to see if any 
of the judges require you for identification or other purpose. It is 
positively disgusting to see the procedure at the termination of 
some sprint races, several of the athletes flinging their arms in the 
air and endeavouring to persuade or intimidate the judges into 
believing that they have finished first or second or third as the 
case may be, or (to be more charitable) because they fear that 
unless they advertise themselves their success will be overlooked. 

Now no judge desires this adventitious assistance. Far from 
it; any such attempt on the athlete’s part is simply a nuisance. 
The judge has identified his man as he finished and that is the 
end of the matter. Of course mistakes are made, there are bad 
as well as good judges, and occasionally glaring errors are perpe- 
trated even in the highest circles. But these are extraordinarily 
rare and whatever views an athlete may hold as to the result of 
the race in which he was competing he may rest assured that the 
judge’s view is almost certain to be the correct one. And 
in any circumstances the judge’s decision must be accepted as 
final. To make any disturbance is not only unsportsmanlike but 
useless, and the only thing the agitator will gain is an undesirable 
reputation. 


Two HUNDRED AND TWENTY YARDS. 


There are special considerations in this race which arise out 
of the different arrangements possible. In a few instances a 
perfectly straight track may be employed and the race will be run 
between strings. But in the majority of cases part of the quarter 
mile (or third of a mile) path is utilised, and here again some 
variation is possible. The advantage of holding an_ inside 
berth at reaching the first corner—perhaps forty yards 
from the start—is so very great and is so often deter- 
mined entirely by the luck of the draw that unfairness 
is avoided by running the race in strings, but in this instance as 
each man has to run the full distance round a corner each indi- 
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vidual ‘‘ lane ’’ has to be measured separately and the man on the 
inside appears to be Starting several yards behind the runner on 
the extreme outside. The former has a substantial advantage it is 
true not only in running in a course to which he is naturally more 
accustomed, but in that he becomes pulled out all the way to the 
straight by the presence of runners in front of him. This advan- 
tage it is of course impossible to exclude. 

A third and exceedingly satisfactory method of arranging the 
220 yards when opportunity arises upon a grass track with con- 
siderable space external to the course, is to run the first 1380 yards 
or so straight as a tangent to the corner of the circular track so 
_ that the entire race involves only one short bend. 

We have mentioned these details not only to emphasise the 
enormous importance of reaching the inside position before the 
first corner is reached but also to warn the novice not to attempt 
the impossible. If he should be so unfortunate as to draw an 
outside berth he will, unless gifted with phenomenal starting 
ability, run a grave risk of fouling his opponents by attempting 
to reach the inside berth, and further, if he tears round on the 
outside of the track still with an insane desire to get in front he 
will run considerably more than the necessary distance. If he 
cannot safely manoeuvre near the inside whilst still maintaining 
his speed he will be far wiser to keep back and save his effort 
until he is actually in the finishing straight, for whatever may 
appear to the contrary it is given to few to be able to make a 
maximum effort over a full 220 yards. 

Of course this advice must be treated with a certain amount 
of common sense and not followed blindly, for if the danger occurs 
of being kept a long way back behind the leader on account of 
several runners spreading out in front of him he must then willy- 
nilly make an effort to get up as close as possible to the front or an 
impossibly large gap will be opened up and he will finish only 
too full of running. ; 

Such an unfortunate circumstance is only likely to arise in a 
badly organised event without strings on a badly shaped course 
with too many runners in each heat. 


THE QUARTER-MILE Race, 


Three hundred yards is a favourite handicap event at many 
meetings and starts are generally allotted upon what is regarded 
as the runner’s quarter-mile form. It calls for no special con- 
sideration and we shall proceed at once to the quarter-mile, a race 
which demands more judgment and is probably more often won by 
skilful tactics than any other distance. We have in a previous 
chapter referred to the opinions held as to whether the quarter- 
mile comes into the category of sprint or middle distance, and the 
corclusion to which we arrived was that both speed and staying 
power were essential. It is a race which calls for extreme nicety 
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of adjustment, an adjustment which differs considerably in dif- 
ferent runners. The sprinter naturally trusts to his speed 
to carry him as far on the road as possible and more or less to 
luck to do the rest; the man with staying power often runs the 
second half of the race rather faster than the first, although his 
apparently great speed at the end is really only the result of 


UTILISING AN OPPONENT AS PACE-MAKER. 


A. N. S. Jackson, the Oxford first string in the mile, who subsequently won, 
1s hanging on to the Cambridge second string, whose service to his own first 
string has been lost. 


comparison with the slowness of the exhausted sprinter. Only 
by persistent practice and by competition with runners of all types 
can any quarter-miler learn the optimum pace for his particular 
constitution, and the sooner he learns this pace and practices so 
that it becomes automatic the better quarter-miler will he become. 

Let us suppose an athlete on the mark with competitors most 
of whom will be unknown quantities to him. At the start he will 
naturally endeavour to get to the inside at the first corner no matter 
what his subsequent proceeding, for such a position will be a 
distinct gain if another runner whose forte is an early fast pace 
desires to pass him on the bend. But from this point judgmen: 
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is called for. If he knows his optimum pace well enough nothing 
will flurry him into altering that pace. If for example he is a 
strong finisher and he leads at a comparatively slow pace he can 
afford to let the pace continue slow: if on the other hand he is 
apprehensive that he may get beaten on the final spurt by another 
runner actually more fatigued than himself he must quicken up 
to reach what again we call his optimum pace. The majority of 
inexperienced runners allow themselves to be run out too early, 
with the result that their performance is a good deal worse at the 
end than if they had been slower in the early part of the race. 
We repeat it is all a matter of experience. 

Suppose you are capable of 54 secs. at your best. Suppose 
shortly after the start somebody breaks away at a great pace which 
is faster than that to which you are accustomed. You have abso- 
lutely nothing to gain by following him. He may be a crack 
performer, capable of 50 secs., who is selecting his optimum pace 
and nothing short of a modern miracle will enable you to get near 
him. He may on the other hand be a greenhorn with no idea of 
pace or he may be adopting that speed in somebody else’s interests 
merely as a deception. In any case you have everything to lose 
by being hustled into going too fast, for the pacemaker may drop 
out later on, leaving you with a substantial lead but blind to the 
world a hundred yards from home. And you may have the morti- 
fication of being passed by a runner actually your inferior who 
has had the sense to maintain his optimum pace. 

One of the writers (A.A.), who never beat 53 secs. in his life, 
has won several quarters against unquestionably better performers 
by refusing to be dissuaded by circumstances from following his 
automatic optimum speed; and he has on a couple of occasions 
through undue anxiety been tempted from this course and found 
himself run almost to a standstill thirty yards from the tape and 
passed by a much slower competitor whom in a properly judged 
race he would have beaten easily. 


MIDDLE AND LONG DISTANCE RACES. 


What has been said of the quarter-mile obviously applies in 
some respects to races over longer distances. At the half-mile, 
for example, one sees the same sort of contest as in the quarter, 
between the man who trusts to his pace to establish a long lead 
and the man who relies upon his maintenance of a better average 
which reduces the gap when the faster man begins to flag. 

But in the consideration generally of middle and long distance 
races, it may be added that hheve: is less opportunity than in the 
quarter-mile for the exercise of judgment, and it is rare indeed 
that runners of markedly different character compete and take 
advantage of their particular capabilities. This may be due to the 
hide-bound traditions of training which encourage a fast early 
pace, a marked slowing down in the middle, with a gradual 
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acceleration towards the end. Such a system may suit some, 
possibly the majority of runners, but there is no reason to suppose 
that it must suit all, and there has in this country been too pro- 
nounced a tendency to impose a rigid system without permitting 
exceptions when a more broad-minded disposition to look out for 
idiosyncrasies might have produced better results. 


AT THE BELL IN THE 1,500 METRES AT STOCKHOLM, IQI12. 


A. N. S. Jackson’s fine judgment is shown both by the position he has taken 
on the track and his proximity to the leaders joo yards from the end. At this 


point Jackson is seventh. 


A curious result of specialisation is afforded by the recollection 
thst any student of athletics can nominate several distinguished 
athletes in the past who have obtained considerable success at 
both the half-mile and the three mile races, but who have been 
comparatively mediocre over a mile, although it would naturally 
have been anticipated that this intermediate distance would have 
been ideal for their capabilities as regards speed and staying 
power. The reason would appear to be that first-class milers 
are of a particular type with special ability which corresponds 
exactly to the requirements of this distance. For longer distances 
the essential character is staying power of a very high order and a 
capacity for a sustained effort of moderately severe degree so that, 
as one would have expected, the same runner is likely to establish 
records at all distances between two and twelve miles. From this 
distance onwards more than mere staying power is demanded, a 
special temperament, a phlegmatism which is seen in Channel 
swimmers and in all those who engage in prolonged feats of 
endurance. 
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In all events from a quarter-mile onwards, the principle we 
have already enunciated of optimum speed holds good and the 
automaticity with which this optimum can be reproduced is 
evidenced by repeated performances of a first-class runner who 
runs to a fixed schedule time after time with a remarkably close 
approximation. 

Bearing this in mind it would seem superfluous to dwell any 
longer upon the principles of racing, having emphasised the 
necessity of persistent practice in order to discover by the method 
of trial and error the details of this optimum speed. 

But there are certain other general principles which may be 
mentioned and the first is that in certain circumstances an athlete 
must during the race use his judgment very rapidly to decide if 
he dare increase his speed at a certain stage beyond what he knows 
to be his optimum speed at that stage. 

Suppose the pace is comparatively fast and he finds himself 
being left behind. It may be sound practice on his part to run 
his own race relying on the others ‘‘ coming back to him,’’ but 
it is well for him to remember that a certain disadvantage in itself 
attends the result of being left behind. Only by comparative 
proximity is a runner able to avail himself of the pace-making of 
his rivals and there is also a certain. deleterious effect upon any- 
body’s morale if a big gap has been opened up. It is as well, 
therefore, to take a risk on the expectation that the pace will steady 
down, but how big that risk may be must be left to individual 
judgment, for too big an effort may upset a runner’s co-ordination 
anc jeopardise the chance he would have had by persisting in his 
usual optimum speed. 

Good generalship is evidenced by attention to some compara- 
tively simple details. The experienced distance runner keeps 
fairly close to the inside of the track no matter whether he is 
leading or not; in this way he is spared all anxiety as regards 
being passed on the inside. If an opponent wishes to pass him 
he must do so by going wide on the outside, a position which 
can be kept in view out of “ the tail of the eve.” 

He never attempts to pass an opponent on a corner, for this 
necessarily demands a gratuitously larger effort in consequence of 
running wide, but invariably he waits until in the straight to meet 
on equal terms. He does not pass another runner unless he has a 
definite motive in so doing. This may sound a platitude, yet 
very frequently one sees runners forcing themselves to get in front 
only to slow down at once and be passed again by an opponent 
who simply keeps his regular stride. During the course of a race 
the sole object in going to the front is to set the pace, and if this 
is already quite warm enough the effort of temporarily passing is 
superfluous and wasted. 

He does not cross to the inside until he is quite clear of the 
~aon he has passed. Neglect of this simple precaution is liable to 
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result in fouling and disqualification, or even to actual collision, 
with consequent injuries. 

He never allows a large gap to be opened up between him- 
self and the leaders unless his experience tells him that it is taking 
too great a risk to close up. As we have already stated this is a 
matter for considerable judgment, and most distance races are won 
and lost on this issue. On the one hand it is always a risky 
business to alter one’s optimum speed; on the other hand it 


AT QUEEN’S CLUB. THE HALF-MILE RACE, OXFORD UV. CAMBRIDGE, 191 3. 


The second strings have fallen back and the Cambridge first string (the late 
E.'L,. Atkinson) is passing the Oxford first string (N. S. Tabor) three hundred 
yards from the tape. The photograph illustrates a tactical error of passing an 
opponent at a bend. At this point Atkinson should have held a position nearer 


the inside and waited until the straight was reached before endeavouring to pass. 


requires exceptional determination to cut down a long lead, and 
many quail at the prospect even though actually possessing more 
in hand than the leader. There is, furthermore, a particular 
disadvantage in permitting a large gap to be formed, for the 
difficulty of estimating whether this distance is remaining 
unaltered, is decreasing or even actually increasing, may be for 
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some time a source of considerable anxiety ; and no man in a hard 
race can afford to spare the additional energy which mental per- . 
turbation and some system of calculation such as counting strides 
necessarily entail. 

He does not look behind more than is necessary! It is all 
very well to urge that he should never look behind, human nature 
forbids such a counsel of perfection being carried out. If he is 
in front he must always have a certain element of uneasiness in 
that he is being watched all the time and cannot keep an eye on 
the others, and indeed many good distance runners always refuse 
to take the lead until! their final spurt is due; but these are runners 
who have extreme confidence in their finishing powers. 

Looking behind is always to a certain extent a signal of 

distress, and often advaniage may be taken of its occurrence to 
rush to the front and deceive an opponent into the belief that you 
have more in reserve than is ac.ually the case. And at a critical 
stage of the race determination {9 go on mav be the only thing 
necessary to win. 

This leads us to consider the final spurt. Its character is 
influenced somewhat by the position one holds in the race. As 
an ideal, a runner aims at starting the spurt exactly at that point 
most distant from the finish which will permit him to accelerate 
gradually right to the end and no further. And here again judg- 
ment comes in. One’s past experience teaches an appreciation of 
one’s powers: if the race has been run at the optimum speed then 
the effort is made at the point fixed upon by practice, say three 
hundred yards from the end in races up to a mile, a quarter or a 
third of a mile in longer races. But if one has been unduly 
hurried then the final spurt must be delayed, for insufficient 
reserve remains to continue acceleration right to the end. For 
acceleration once begun must be maintained, although even when 
fatigued an experienced runner will never fail to struggle to the 
tape. For he knows that a resolute spurt often deceives another 
competitor who, less experienced although actually less exhausted, 
throws up his arms and stops. The experienced runner knows too 
how many a man will be able to struggle neck and neck when 
few will have the fortitude to drive themselves along and close up 
a gap. 

There is another opportunity for judgment and strategy when — 
running neck and neck some little distance from the end of the 
race, and that is the practice of “‘ taking a feeler,’’ as it is called, 
which means testing an opponent’s nerve and determination by a 
short spurt ahead. Such an action may kill his resolution to con- 
tinue the struggle; on the other hand an answering spurt will 
show the presence of reserve power and necessitate a readjustment 
of one’s intentions as to the procedure for the rest of the race. 

If you are in front at the point when the final effort should 
be made all is plain sailing, but if a gap separates you, say half a 
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mile from the tape, it is necessary to decide whether you will 
reduce that gap and having reached the leader take a rest until 
the finishing spurt is due or delay until you have reached that 
point when you feel it is now time for a gradual acceleration, in 
which case you make the pursuit part of the finishing spurt. 
Censidering again a neck and neck struggle at a late stage of the 
race, if an opponent begins his finish earlier than it is strictly 
convenient for you to start your own, it is well to take a certain 
risii and avoid a gap being opened up, bearing in mind that so 


THE AMATEUR ATHLETIC CHAMPIONSHIP MILE RACE. AT THE BELL. 


The. winner is third at this point in an excellent position close to the leader, 
whose pace he can follow, and on the extreme inside. P. J. Baker, the famous 
Light Blue runner, is leading. 


long as you are close in his company you derive an advantage 
from his pacing and that at all stages it is an uncomfortable ordeal 
to close a gap. Such problems are entirely a matter of individual 
judgment which no amount of writing or other form of teaching 
could improve in the slightest degree. Our only reason for draw- 
ing attention to them is to afford us the opportunity once again 
to insist on the necessity of persistent training and competition to 
learn one’s own powers. 

And the conscientious novice will find to his chagrin that he 
loses quite as many races by failing to take enough out of himself 
as he loses by running himself out too soon. 
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PACE-MAKING. 


Two kinds of pace-making may be distinguished, organised 
and the result of opportunism. The former is rarely seen except 
at the Universities and naturally demands preconcerted selection 
and systematic practice for some time before the race. 

The functions of a pace-maker are briefly these. First, as the 
term implies, he sets the optimum pace for his first string ; he has 
to specialise therefore in the acquisition of a perfect machine-like 
regularity so that he can run a certain distance in a fixed time with 
only the most trifling error. In this way the first string is spared 
any anxiety as to the correct pace—a matter which has of course 
been decided by previous experience. He has further the advan- 
tage of being enabled to fix his attention upon something to follow 
and is therefore free from distraction ; and finally there is unques- 
tionably a definite if slight advantage in being thus sheltered from 
the wind. 

At the Universities the pace-makers are the third strings in 
the mile and three miles, running one-third of a mile and one mile 
respectively. 

The other functions of a pace-maker are seen in the second 
strings in the mile and three miles and also in the quarter and 
half-mile races, for which only two strings are selected, who per- 
form the functions exhibited by the third strings in the longer 
races as well as the special ones now to be described. 

The second string’s mission is to assist his first string, and 
when, as is not infrequently the case, he is of nearly equal calibre 
to the first string, he necessarily jeopardises or sacrifices his own 
chance of success in the other’s interests. His duty is to make | 
the running in the way already indicated or to secure the inside 
berth and retain it until the first string finds it desirable to get to 
the front or to run on the outside just behind him, so compelling 
an opponent to run wide, or from this position bustling him along 
and so setting the pace as it were from the back. Any reader 
who has followed the instruction given as to closing up a gap 
during a race will understand the value of a pacemaker who takes 
along his first string as soon as he observes the production of 
such a gap. 

It must be admitted that these functions are not always under- 
stood or appreciated by the gentlemen who wear the blue trim- 
mings at Queen’s Club. In very many instances one sees a 
second string say in the half-mile race certainly obeying instruc- 
tions so far as cutting out the pace is concerned, tearing along 
for his allotted quarter-mile many yards in front of his first string, 
but his breakneck pace deceives nobody, and for all the good he 
does he might as well continue his course straight into the dress- 
ing room, for nobody would miss him from the track. 

Pace-making of the second variety occurs in many ordinary 
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races. By this one means taking advantage of the speed set by 
others to be pulled along until the critical stage of the race is 
reached and the time for the final effort has arisen. It is inevitable 
that in a big race with a large number of competitors who are to a 
considerable extent ignorant of each other’s capabilities a good 
deal of finesse and judgment is called for. The pace will very 
likely be set by someone who realises his best chance is for a 
relatively fast race to be run, or perhaps by one who has had little 
experience, or possibly by a competitor whose intention is to assist 
a club-mate or friend. 

In a handicap race the limit-men necessarily act as pace- 
makers malgré eux to the back-markers, for there is unquestion- 
ably an extra stimulus afforded by the evidence of a runner in front 
whom one has to catch, and indeed many men would rather con- 
cede a short start than run off the same mark. Per contra some 
men are notoriously bad at reducing any gap and are always 
anxious to take the lead. It is these and similar circumstances 
which account for the particular method in which a race is run 
and naturally add enormously to the interest. 

We are anxious to avoid the field of controversy that has 
raged round the subject of ‘‘ track tactics,’’ but in common fair- 
ness we think it necessary to suggest that it is far from easy to 
draw a line to distinguish where legitimate pace-making leaves off 
and objectionable “‘ track-tactics ’’ begin. To the organised 
tactics to which we have alluded in speaking of University 
athletics nobody objects, and yet occasionally it is hard to see 
exactly how these differ from a similar proceeding by runners 
of one nationality or club who desire to keep out and beat by their 
co-operation another of different nationalitv. Of course definite 
examples of fouling are summarily dealt with whether they have 
arisen deliberately or more innocently from carelessness or excess 
of zeal, but we fear that the same methods which are regarded 
in all honesty as legitimate by one nation and stigmatised as unfair 
by another will never meet with universal agreement because it is 
impossible to establish an absolute standard of ethics for the track. 
Ts repudiate all methods which would be considered sharp prac- 
tice by some and excellent strategy or judgment by others would 
be to produce a very tame affair. Take as an instance a quarter- 
mile race run in lanes in order to obviate the jostling which almost 
inevitably occurs in this race: the result is achieved with absolute 
fairness to every competitor, but can such an arrangement be 
called ‘‘ a race’? After all it must be remembered that the man 
who wins a certain race is not necessarily the fastest competitor 
or the one with the greatest staying power, but the one who 
displays the best general combination of factors, including pluck 
and judgment. 

Our reference to this subject has merely been inspired by 
the desiré to point out that a certain breadth of view is needed 
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when this matter comes up for consideration. Englishmen rightly 
deprecate any infringement of the laws of good behaviour on the 
track, but there has certainly been too great a tendency to take 
for granted the universal acceptance of some unwritten laws, and, 
what is much worse, adopting a convenient and ready-made excuse 
for defeat by accusations of unfairness which certain sections of 
‘the Press were far too prone to employ after the last Olympic 
Games. 

Having considered both sides of the matter we may now sum 
up our own impressions, which we venture to think will be gener- 
ally accepted in this country. The object of pace-making and 
track tactics should be to enable one’s own man to run his best 
race, i.e. to take him along at his optimum pace and_ secure 
hins a good position on the track. But this must not be done at 
the expense of other competitors by interfering with or in any 
other way hindering their progress. Carried to its extreme, 
obstruction could always prevent a runner from winning if a 
properly concerted arrangement of shutting him in were organised, 
and in this way he would be prevented from reaching the tape 
just as surely and as effectively as if violent physical force were 
employed. Doubtless there are many gradations between such an 
extreme example as this which nobody would applaud and legiti- 
mate track tactics which nobody would condemn, and on the whole 
we feel it safe to leave the matter in the hands of athletes them- 
selves, for the canons of sportsmanship and good manners will 
always determine the best rules of conduct in fair athletic com- 
petition. 

In conclusion a few words may be directed to young pace- 
makers themselves. First of all to be of real service to their first 
string they must study his pace and action and peculiarities as well 
as realise their own capabilities. Only persistent practice together 
can establish that complete understanding between the two strings 
which will make the pace-maker a really important factor in a race 
and not a mere name on a programme. And finally there is no 
law which compels a second string to run only a certain measured 
distance and then stop as if he had been struck by lightning. Let 
him achieve the purpose for which he was intended and then go on 
when he can; for this sort of second string will want a pace-maker 
himself some day. 


On TIME-KEEPING. 


University athletes of experience are accustomed to greet with 
good-humoured scepticism the records of school performances 
which often herald the arrival of athletic freshmen, well knowing 
the liberal discount which in many cases has to be credited to the 
vagaries of school time-keeping. 

In some instances the watch (in itself an inaccurate and 
uncertain piece of mechanism) is held by an inexperienced official. 
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Frequently the track is incorrectly measured, and as one might 
expect an error when present is always in the direction of short- 
ness. 

But even granting the possibility of accurate results it is well 
for the novice to realise that time-keeping has not the absolute 
value he imagines. <A performance can only be assessed if every 
associated circumstance is known, such as the shape of the track, 
the state of its surface, the various climatic conditions such as 
temperature, rain and wind, whether the winner was pushed to 
the last yard, and so on. Comparison of times may be an inter- 
esting pastime, but it is perfectly valueless as an absolute index 
of the actual capacity of individual runners. 

Similarly with handicapped events. The novice who on 
account of some brilliant school performance finds himself ruth- 
lessly back-marked must not break his heart over failure in open 
competition. | Many young athletes become disheartened as a 
consequence and abandon the track for good. It is well for them 
to realise that handicapping 1s by no means an exact science and 
that there are what may be euphemistically called ‘‘ handicap 
runners.”’ The good novice is frequently called upon to concede 
start to men who actually are better runners as well as far more 
experienced than himself. He must not take handicap events or 
his failure to score in them too seriously if he has the proper sort 
of ambition, which should be directed towards races much more 
worth winning, but regard these open events as an excellent 


training ground for judgment and special experience of racing 
which it is difficult or even impossible otherwise to acquire. 
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The Armament of Animals 
Illustrated by Arthur Wardle. 


I1—ARMS AND THE MAN. 


T is recorded that a famous modern scientist having, from a 
cliff, watched a number of boys bathing, gave it as his opinion 
that man was the most defenceless of all animals. 

In the superficial sense this is painfully obvious. An intelli- 
gent unprejudiced explorer of the primeval world, after passing 
in review all its other inhabitants, would probably have been 
inclined to view with some anxiety the future of the homo sapiens, 
a creature apparently on a level with some of the larger apes, but 
wanting their peculiar strength of jaw and limb. 

Repeating his visit—supposing such longevity were permitted 
to him—a good many thousand years later, the explorer would be 
compelled to admit that he had ‘‘ put his money on the wrong 
horse.’ However natural his previous impressions, he would 
promptly realise that the greatest force now at work in the world 
was not one to be seen or felt; and the most effective armament, 
to come to our special point, one external to the individual 
employing it; in a word, that man, naked and helpless as he 
starts in the race, is yet, by virtue of his inventive brain, an 
easy first—at attack or defence—and even the apes, for all their 
superficial similarity, completely out of the running. 

We must not say ‘‘ merely ’’ the brain, for clearly even if 
certain other animals had possessed the much discussed power of 
reasoning, they could not have done with their claws and talons 
what man has done with his hand. He is therefore the standard 
example to demonstrate the fact that—given a plentiful supply of 
material in the outside world—it is better to possess in your person 
the comprehensive and adaptable tool which can utilise all this, 
than the specialised weapon only capable of destruction. The 
jaguar, we observe elsewhere, can by main force rip a turtle out 
of its shell, and might conceivably with practice learn to open a 
potted meat tin. But the instruments which do this, even guided 
by the highest brain power, could never grasp a pen or chisel, 
much less manufacture a knife. And man does not want to waste 
his delicate mechanism on that which can be done so much better 
by subordinate matter, of the class to which all the “‘ armament 
of animals,’’ bad or good, can be clearly seen to belong. 

‘‘ Your little hands were never meant,’’ says the hymn, “ to 
tear each other’s eyes.’’ The human nail was never meant for 
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knife or dagger, but to assist him in grasping minute objects, 
and the harmless, sensitive hand can contrive out of nature’s 
resources something far more terribly effective than all the tusks 
and talons known to primitive history. It took him some time— 
and the wild animal world a good deal longer—to realise this. 
Their life was and remains an eternal round of monotony. 


AFTER THE COMBAT. 


While of the various and increasing activities, the building 
of habitations, the use of fire, the making of clothes by which he 
rapidly differentiated himself from the common herd of animals, 
the art of killing them was merely one, though doubtless in early 
days a very important department. Besides the inconvenience 
and danger of their hostility, there was also to be considered th» 
ultimate advantage of their presence, the values of the material—- 
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meat, hide, horn and bone—embodied in their persons. Man 
himself, if his flint arrow missed fire, could afford no more than 
a hearty meal or an ephemeral and useless triumph to the fiercest 
of his foes, while to him victory meant a substantial acquisition 
of property, a geometrical progression in wealth and civilisation. 
If he learnt anything from the attacks of his enemies or from the 


JAGUAR RIPPING TURTLE’S SHELL. 


contemplation of their habits and hostilities, it would be some- 
thing which became a new force in his hands. Securely estab- 
lished on his legs, that is with his most important limbs not 
engrossed in the business of support or locomotion, he would 
transmute the horn and tusk into something which could be easily 
handled and directed, removing the first from a position where 
the combatant could not see it in action, and both, it may be added, 
from their dangerous proximity to a vital part. A no less obvious 
economy of the person (a principal trait in human as compared 
with bestial warfare) would be the substitution of some common 
neutral material, as shaft or handle of the deathbearing weapon, 
for the irreplaceable ‘‘ palpitating flesh.’ Even in the stone age 
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‘* longshaped ’’ weapons began to be known, before the famous 
‘* leaf-shaped ’’ sword of cast bronze, with rivetted handle, 
appeared on the scene. Primitive man, sparsely scattered about 
the globe, was doubtless more concerned with killing the ‘‘ mixed 
fauna ’’ upon which he subsisted, than with human war. And 
equipped only with spear, dart, bow and arrow, and perhaps other 
more ephemeral missile weapons, he doubtless had a difficulty 
very often in holding his own. The avoidance of close quarters— 
the first principle of a contest with antagonists so superior in 
strength—must have mainly depended upon his fleetness of foot. 
But just as nothing has been done to “ bridge the gulf ’’ or 
explain the difference between Man and the lower animals, so in 
the matter of his resources and theirs, there was never any real 
comparison possible, though the evolution of the whole difference 
may well have occupied thousands of years. With the perfection 
of modern projectile arms the end may be said to have come. 
‘“* Close quarters ’’ became practically unnecessary with a weapon 
which more or less nullified space and time. The mere ‘“‘ wild 
animal,’’? one might say, had never a chance after that except in 
flight. It was perhaps beneath the dignity of the larger felidae 
to adopt the cautious policy of smaller animals. In the early days 
of modern lion hunting as depicted for us by the far-famed Jules 
Gerard, when the beasts were so common in Algeria that the 
native agriculturist regularly set aside ‘‘ a third of his cattle for 
the Government, a third for himself, and a third for the lions,’’ 
they must, one would think, have known something of man, 
though not much of the French chasseur. Yet the oldest 
quarry could never say to itself, when one of the Cap- 
tain’s bulky and_ slow travelling bullets penetrated its 
shoulder, ‘‘ If that had been the eye methinks ’twould have been 
all up with me.’’ Hence the very ignorance of Lion, Tiger, and 
other warlike and well-armed creatures remained a source of 
danger to both parties. Does intelligence in the animal world 
vary inversely with ferocity? Our harmless and familiar neigh- 
bour the rook allows the comparatively close approach of a biped 
—without a walking stick. It may be only a malacca cane. It 
may also be something else, no matter how indefinable, and man 
is doubtless a peaceable and kindly neighbour, but he has odd 
habits in the spring-tme. 

Clearly as he is superior to the rest of the animal world in 
general intelligence, no less clearly is he mistaken whenever he 
relies on his own considerable strength except in mere support of 
that intelligence. As wisely might he wade into the stream to 
fetch out with his hands the fish so easily beguilable by rod and 
line, or prefer the nocturnal pursuit of the flea to the use of 
Keating’s magic powder. The gentleman who in the eighteenth 
century undertook manibus post terga revinctus to enter into 
personal and dental contest with bulldogs did but demonstrate 
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(even if by exceptions demonstrating a rule) that the teeth of man 
are specialised organs, while those of carnivora, as has_ been 
remarked, are not. 

The arms of man, in a word, are not of this ‘‘ brute ’’ nature. 
They are weapons of theoretic invention, device, evasion, in which 
a modicum of missile force is propelled by an _ illimitable—and 
probably increasing—charge of brain power. 


SKULL OF LION. 
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NOTES FROM THE FISHING HUT 


By. H. T. SHERINGHAM. 


Roacu Swims.—November is the first winter month, from the 
angler’s point of view. Though it may contain a sprinkling of warm 
days, roses and rapture are things of the past, and thick waistcoats 
and stout boots are more to the purpose. November is often a wet 
month and rivers are liable to be well flushed, which is a good thing 
as it helps to clear away deposits of mud and accumulations of dead 
or dying weed. With plenty of rain, before the month is very old the 
winter roach swims should be in good condition, and fishing in them 
becomes more pleasant. There is nothing more annoying, to me at 
all events, than a roach swim which is not ‘‘clean.’’ Odd straggles 
of weed have a way of persisting even if the swim has been cut so as 
to be ready for fishing, and at intervals one’s float is checked and 
drawn under because the hook catches in them. Never being quite 
sure that a fish may not be responsible for the float’s behaviour one 
strikes and gets hung up. If one is using very fine gut it is quité 
possible to lose a hook or two in these weeds, which seems an unneces- 
sary cause of annoyance. But the worst feature is the disturbance of 
the order of things. Fishing a roach swim ought to be as steady a 
business as a mathematical formula working itself out. The float is 
dropped in at a point A, pulled up at another point B, and its progress 
between those points should not be interrupted by anything except 
bites. | So one’s mind remains placid and ready to extract all the 
interest and enjoyment that come from the said bites, the hooking of 
the fish, and the play with the gleam of gold and red seen deep down 
in the water. A winter roach in good ccndition has a ‘‘ bloom”’ on 
its scales which gives it a decided touch of gold when it turns under 
water and makes it a very handsome fish when landed and lying on 
the grass. 


Winter FisH.—When winter has once begun one says good-bye 
to some of the fish which have been giving sport in summer and 
autumn.  Barbel and carp are perhad: the least responsive of all our 
{sh in cold weather. It is not perhaps definitely proved that barbel 
would not feed on mild winter days if one offcred them a bait which 
took their fancy, but very few are cavght after autumn is gone, and I 
expect that Thames and Trent anglers have tried them pretty 
thoroughly. I remember catching one in December with a worm, but 
it was not a large fish, only about 3 Ib. It had worked up into a 
shallow eddy when the river Kennet was coloured, and it came as a 
surprise among the roach and perch which were biting at intervals. 
Carp are even less likely to feed than barbel, and I fancy they definitely 
hibernate. Bream and tench do not as a rule bite much in winter, and 
it is hardly worth while fishing for them, though odd specimens are 
caught now and then. Evidently cold weather makes them sluggish 
though it may not stop them from feeding altogether. Both species 
may come on a little towards the end of the season, in February and 
the first half of March, but of course by then the weather may be 
getting warmer. The chief winter fish are pike, roach, chub, and dace, 
all of which will feed more or less in any weather, even in hard frost. 
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Perch seem to me capricious, and I have found sport with them dis- 
appointing as a rule. But there is no doubt that on exceptional days 
they will bite really well. One of the finest baskets of perch I have 
seen for some years was made about Christmas during a spell of severe 
weather with sharp frost and a bitter wind. The fish were ‘‘ packed ’”’ 
in some deepish eddies and the angler who was lucky enough to. find 
them had a rare time of it. He brought home, I think, fourteen averag- 
ing over 1 lb., and returned a large number of smaller ones. 


NoveMBER Pike.—The pike is now in very good condition, and, 
with the weeds much reduced, can be got at much more easily. I am 
very fond of spinning for pike, which is a method requiring a good deal 
of elbow room, and till November the weeds are a great nuisance. Of 
late years I have rather given up the use of a heavy rod and big natural 
baits, not because I do not believe in them but because lighter tackle 
and artificial baits are less trouble and pleasanter to use. To get the 
best sport, I admit, one should fish with dace or gudgeon from 6 in. 
to 8 in. in length, but one can do a good deal with a 3} in. or 4 in. 
wagtail and a 2 in. or 24 in. spoon, and these lures can be spun with a 
rod of about the strength needed for Thames trout fishing. A pickled 
sprat makes a good alternative if one wants to use a natural bait, and 
it is not too heavy for the rod. Though one may not get such big 
fish with this lighter equipment, the play given by the fish one does 
get is better, and the whole business seems neater and cleaner. The 
spoon in particular is a pleasant thing to use. It does not catch the 
weeds so much as a bait with a lot of hooks about it, and it can be 
worked shallow or deep, up or down, in and out of odd corners as occa- 
sion may require. I remember vividly the delightful spectacle of good 
pike coming at my spoon one day last winter. I had worked the bait 
with a sink-and-draw motion across the stream, and had given it a 
final dip down close to a bush on my own bank. As it came up again 
and was being spun home to my feet the fish came out apparently from 
the roots of the bush and took it with a fine head-and-tail rise like 
that of a salmon. He fought very hard on the light tackle and gave 
me some minutes of excitement before I got him to the gaff, an 84 
pounder. Had I been using the heavy rod, big bait and wire trace of 
old days I could practically have hauled him straight out. It is 
astonishing what pressure can be put on with such tackle. I can re- 
member another fish some years ago which came at my bait, a roach, 
on a Dee flight, in much the same manner. I thought I had hold of a 
seven or eight-pounder, and as it was an awkward place I just held on, 
not giving an inch of line. The gaff was in and the fish was out in not 
more than a minute, possibly less, and to my astonishment I found that 
I had a pike of 16 lb. It was a deep shapely specimen, and if treated 
less masterfully would no doubt have made a fine fight. As it was I 
was, on the whole, ashamed of the affair. With the sort of tackle I 
use nowadays I daresay a 16-pounder would give me ten minutes’ play. 
The biggest I had last season, a fish of 10} Ib., fought for several 
minutes, and seems much more important in retrospect than the other. 


Spoon Bairs.—I have long had a theory that it would pay to have 
spoon baits in a variety of colours, following the fashion set by Devon 
minnows and other spinning lures, and I have gradually been making 
some tentative experiments. Red spoons are of course an old thing, 
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and their efficacy in certain conditions is sufficiently proved. So far, 
the only other colour that has done much for me has been green. I 
have certainly found that very good at times, though it has seemed 
more attractive to salmon, perch and chub than to pike. Big chub in 
particular have taken very kindly to the green spoon, and some of 
them have come at it with a fine bang. I have tried yellow, blue and 
brown spoons without much result so far. I think a blend of black, 
yellow and brown—similar to that of one of the favourite old Devons— 
might be useful, but I have not yet been able to get the necessary 
enamels to produce it. In any coloured spoon I think it is well to have 
a good proportion of silver showing, either the whole of the concave 
side, or at any rate a broad band in it. 


Tue Best Mount.—I have quite given up the old-fashioned mount 
for spoons, which consisted of a big triangle attached to the tail by a 
split ring and a smaller triangle attached to the split ring at the head. 
The second triangle is quite unnecessary, while the two together inter- 
fere a good deal with the brilliancy of the spin. Much the best mount 
is what is known as the Norwegian style. In this a triangle attached 
to twisted gut or wire hangs from the split ring at the head. It is in 
fact a ‘‘flying’’ triangle. The link by which it is fastened should be 
a trifle longer than the spoon, so that the triangle extends beyond the 
tail nearly as far as did the old triangle on the split ring. For pike 
some sort of wire link is advisable. Fine galvanised wire, such as is 
used in gardens, does well enough for biggish spoons. For smaller 
ones a thinner brass wire or any fine silver wire twisted up works 
better. It must not be too heavy if the spoon is to spin well. For 
salmon twisted gut does well. The Norwegian mount seems to me to 
hook and hold fish much better than the old style, which caused the 
spoon to get in the way of the triangle and also, I think, sometimes meant 
that the hooks were levered out of a fish’s mouth. I was at first 
doubtful whether a flying triangle might not be missed by a fish which 
aimed at the revolving spoon, but this does not appear to be the case. 
The hooks are evidently in the right place. Perch are, perhaps, the 
most searching test of a bait’s hooking powers, as they have a habit 
of following it and snapping at its tail rather than taking it bodily. 
The flying triangle hooks them quite satisfactorily, so it must be where 
it is wanted. It should be rather smaller than the tail triangle supplied 
with a mounted spoon, which is always bigger than is needed. 


NOVEMBER SALMON.—Just a few rivers continue their salmon 
season to the end of November, the Tweed being the most important 
of them. November fishing is much like that of October, but on the 
Tweed only the fly is allowed, which reduces the angler’s catches, 
especially on the heavy reaches in’ the lower part of the river. — Still 
good sport can be had even there when the conditions are right, and 
many of the salmon caught are fine bright fish, a contrast to the red 
or dark creatures which make up the bulk of the autumn run in some 
rivers. It may be that a proportion of the Tweed fish in November 
are not autumn salmon at all, but early-running ‘‘ springers,’’? which 
are not due to spawn for something like twelve months. Why the 
spring fish comes into a river so long before it need is an unsolved 
mystery, but, luckily for the angler, it does so, and it may take the 
fresh water in any winter month. I have known a genuine springer 
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caught in the Dee as early as October. They must run all through the 
winter when the water suits them, for some rivers are stocked with 
them by January, and many contain a fair number by February. 


Bic Game.—A short time ago I admired the model of a huge 
Euphrates salmon which was exhibited in the window of Hardy Bros., 
at 61, Pall Mall. It was a fish of 220 lb. caught by Col. Ewart, and 
the inscription stated that it had been landed in 35 minutes, which is 
amazingly quick work for a fish of such a size. The traditional allow- 
ance for salmon is ‘‘ a minute a pound ”’ on a fly-rod; though a power-. 
ful spinning rod would: reduce this a good deal I do not suppose a 
220 lb. salmon (if there were such a thing) would be killed in less than 
an hour. But the Euphrates salmon was shaped just like an enormous 
chub—it is really a species of barbel—and possibly it fights like a chub, 
giving some good hard runs to begin with and caving in when it finds 
that they are no use. The Indian mahseer, also a member of the carp 
family, seems to be a better fighter, and many Anglo-Indians compare 
it not unfavourably with the salmon for strength and speed. The 
biggest mahseer on record have not exceeded 100 lb. by more than a 
few pounds (Mr. Murray Aynsley had two of 103 lb. and 104 Ib. about 
1906), so the Euphrates fish is evidently a more ponderous creature. 
Another huge African fish is the great Nile perch, a sort of river bass, 
which is found in the Niger as well as the Nile. Anglers have caught 
specimens up to about 150 lb., and there are probably bigger yet to 
come. Lates niloticus, to give him his full title, is evidently a fine 
fighter, and he will jump when hooked like a salmon. Imagine a fish 
of 150 lb. jumping at the end cf your line! The possibilities of the 
great rivers in the remoter parts of the world have evidently not all 
been explored, for both the Euphrates salmon and the Nile perch are 
comparatively new acquaintances as sporting fish. There are. other 
monsters not so new which are very little known, such as the silurus 
of the Danube region, a huge catfish which is said to reach a weight 
of 400 lb. or more. It is probably not a sporting fish as it is a gross 
feeder with nocturnal habits. Still a big specimen would give one an 
exciting experience. More attractive is the giant arapaima of South 
America, found in the Amazon region and supposed to be the biggest 
fresh-water fish in the world and to reach a weight of 1,000 lb. Few 
anglers have tried for this huge creature, but Sir Walter Egerton, late 
Governor of British Guiana, gave an account of the fishing in the Field 
a short time before the war, and described sport with fish nearly 200 lb. 
In course of time probably arapaima fishing will be more known. 
There are other excellent sporting fish of less size in Central and South 
America which would help to make an angling expedition interesting. 
One of the best is the dorado, a golden-scaled fish shaped like a salmon, 
which takes a spinning bait well and runs up to 20 Ib. or so. 


FRESH-WATER FIsH 1N ScoTLAND.—The final report of the Scottish 
Fresh Water Fisheries Committee which has recently been issued is a 
document of considerable interest. The committee was appointed 
chiefly to see what could be done with fresh-water fisheries in Scotland 
to assist food suplies during the war, and it achieved a good deal in 
the way of popularising pike and other coarse fish which have hitherto 
heen little esteemed beyond the Border. More than this, it succeeded 
in elevating the status of eels to some extent, which is a really valuable 
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piece of work. That very excellent food fish, the eel, has ever been 
an object of suspicion to the Scots, and as a result very little was known 
in Scotland as to its numbers or ways of catching it, while an appre- 
ciable market was almost entirely neglected. The committee conducted 
eel-catching experiments, issued a valuable paper on the fish, apparently 
-induced some Scots people to try eating them, and generally has, it 
may be hoped, laid the foundations of a possible industry. There is 
no doubt that, even if Scotland cannot be wholly converted to eels all 
at once, England will be quite willing to buy and consume all that she 
is able to provide for the markets. 


For THE ANGLER.—The committee makes suggestions, as a result 
of its enquiries, for the future benefit of Scottish waters. Some of 
them are concerned with administration, the strengthening of the 
Scottish Board, and so on. They are in keeping with the suggestions 
now being made for the improvement of fishery administration in 
England and Wales also. The demands of North and South are very 
much the same in essentials, and some way should be found of com- 
bining the two waves of effort for mutual advantage. I hope that may 
come about. Connected with questions of administration, but some- 
what outside an official scheme, is the committee’s treatment of the 
agitation for ‘‘ free fishing,’’ which has been going on for a good many 
years. There is a very strong feeling in Scotland that rivers should be 
made available to the people for food and recreation. The committee 
recognises this, sympathises with it, and supports the Angling Associa- 
tions (Scotland) Bill, which was drafted a year or two before the war, 
as an attempt to meet the problem fairly with due regard to all the 
interests concerned. What it amounts to is that free and unrestricted 
angling by all comers, without any sort of control, would lead to all 
sorts of abuses and the depopulation of the waters in a short time. 
On the other hand, there should be plenty of fishing available for every- 
body if it was well arranged. The idea of the Bill is to ensure this by 
means of angling associations, which could acquire waters at fair rents 
and Jook after them for the benefit of the public. |The committee 
suggests that these associations should be under the control of the 
Central Fisheries Department, which involves a slight modification of 
the original scheme. So far as I can see, the method ought to work 
well, and the extension of angling facilities so ensured would be a great 
boon to anglers of moderate and small means. There is a decided 
danger at present that the sport may become the perquisite of million- 
aires, since the demand greatly exceeds the available supply. I have 
always felt that combination is the only remedy for this, and the 
Scottish scheme represents combination with the State at the back of 
it. 1 gather that there would be considerable powers by which the 
associations could bring unreasonable fishery owners to their way of 
thinking, though, on the other hand, there would not be anything in 
the nature of confiscation. No doubt private amenities would be duly 
respected. What should result from such a scheme is that a water 
capable of affording sport to, say, fifty rods would not be reserved for 
a single rich man and an occasional friend, which is often the case 
under the present system of an open market. ‘That would obviously 
be in keeping with the impulse of a democratic age. 
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A Return To Lire.—All anglers know that fish live much longer 
out of the water in cold weather than in hot. Pike, for instance, may 
be alive for hours after they have been caught, and perch and tench 
will travel considerable distances if packed in wet moss or weeds. But 
it is more remarkable to learn that a fish may come to life after being 
frozen solid for several days. Such a thing has recently been recorded 
by Dr. Hammond Smith, the pathologist to The Field, with details 
that leave no room for doubt. The fish was a plaice sent in a consign- 
ment to the military hospital at Etaples. It had been frozen for at 
least forty-six hours after being bought, and may have been actualiy 
caught some days before that. When thawed out with hot water for 
cooking it began to flap about, and it lived for two hours in a solution 
of salt and water. Several witnesses, including Miss Sylvia Glossip, 
the V.A.D. who communicated the details, testify tothe truth of the 
narrative. In the colder portion of the earth probably this sort of thing 
is not uncommon. Even more remarkable resuscitations have been 
reported from Alaska. 


SaALMon AND Trout MaGazine.—Anglers who do not know this 
excellent quarterly, which is the official publication of the Salmon and 
Trout Association would find much to interest them in the latest 
number. There are papers on the propagation of the ephemeride, a 
subject of great importance to trout fisheries; on pollution and its effect 
on spawning beds and ova; on dry-fly fishing in New Zealand, and on 
the salmon fishing of 1918. The last topic is dealt with by Mr. J. 
Arthur Hutton, who treats especially of the Wye, but incidentally deals 
with the general scarcity of small spring and summer fish. He sug- 


gests that a possible explanation of this may be the operations of war 
and the use of depth-charges and so on. If violent explosions happened 
to occur among big shoals of salmon the effects would certainly be 
disastrous. Some explanation of the dearth of small fish is called for 
as the spawing season of 1913 was a very good one, and should have 
resulted in a big run in 1918. 
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By ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


T will probably be safe to assert that racing has never been so popu- 
lar as at the present time. Three things tend to show the 
strength of the sport: the attendance at meetings, which is a gauge 
of popularity; the value of bloodstock as demonstrated by the sale of 
animals of different classes; and the number of runners for the various 
events. As regards the last of these three, however, there are points 
to be considered. To keep a horse in training nowadays is a vastly 
more expensive affair than it has ever been. Formerly trainers charged 
fifty shillings a week, earlier it had been a couple of guineas, and they 
were able to make a profit. Now something nearly approaching to 
twice the larger sum is required, and some trainers at least declare that, 
receiving this addition, their establishments are still carried on at a 
loss. It will be understood what large fields signify in these circum- 
stances. Moreover, in certain cases there are reasons why fields must 
inevitably be small. For certain prizes horses of the highest class com- 
pete, and of such animals the number is naturally limited. It is, for 
instance, really strange that as many as five should have contested the 
Middle Park Plate, for the chances of four of them appeared com- 
pletely hopeless, so decidedly did Tetratema stand out. 

For the rest it is believed that attendances at various meetings, 
notably at the Newmarket Second October, have been unprecedented ; 
and it must be remembered that railway fares are up fifty per cent., 
whilst charges at hotels and lodgings keep pace with the cost of trans- 
port when they do not exceed it. As for the prices paid for bloodstock, | 
it had been imagined that high-water mark had been reached at the 
December Sales of 1913. During the present year there has, however, 
been a still further advance. Something used to be thought of a 1,000 
guinea yearling, there were sportsmen, indeed, who declared that no 
young horse could be worth more. At present 11,500 guineas is the top 
figure, and it may almost be hoped that it will remain so. At the same 
time Lord Glanely, who paid this amount, may be credited with an 
ambition to do more than merely win races. He is a breeder of 
bloodstock as well. 

Long before the end of October the question which is the best 
three-year-old of the season has usually been conclusively answered. 
This year that question would receive a variety of replies, none, moreover, 
given with anything like conviction. One naturally looks to the classic 
races. The Panther won the Two Thousand Guineas, and it is probable 
that no one would select him as the best. Grand Parade was victorious 
in the Derby. General opinion may be inaccurate in denying him first 
place, but such opinion unquestionably exists, and his owner could 
scarcely feel that his colt was being slighted, seeing that his other 
representative, Dominion, started at a third of the odds laid against 
Grand Parade, and was declared to have been beaten because of an 
unlucky accident—getting his foot into a hole. Certainly no one would 
suggest that Roseway, winner of the One Thousand Guineas, is the best 
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of her year, nor would the claim be advanced for Bayuda, winner of 
the Oaks, whilst as for Keysoe, in all probability the best of the three 
fillies mentioned, great as was the sensation made by her runaway 
Leger victory, on three occasions she has shown herself inferior to Mr. 
Washington Singer’s Flying Spear. This daughter of Spearmint and 
Gallop Along won the Coronation Stakes at Ascot with Keysoe fourth ; 


Rouch. 


FLYING SPEAR. 


in the Nassau Stakes at Goodwood Flying Spear, giving Keysoe 12 lb., 
was only beaten by a neck, which means that Flying Spear came out 
quite 10 Ib. the better; and in the Kingsclere Stakes at Newbury, the 
two meeting at even weights, Flying Spear won by three parts of a 
length. 

To speak of ‘‘the best three-year-old’ is to talk vaguely, and to the 
question which is the best it is the more impossible to make a satisfactory 
reply, because everything depends upon the distance over which races 
are run. The best at six furlongs might be useless at two miles. My 
impression is that whereas over a mile and a quarter Flying Spear is 
better than Keysoe, over a mile and three-quarters Keysoe would have 
little trouble in beating Flying Spear. The limitations of horses as 
regards the distances over which they can show their best form are 
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Rouch. 
GALROY. 


altogether extraordinary. It seems amazing that a strong animal in 
the height of health and condition should fail at six furlongs when he 
could win easily at five, but anyone who has seen much of racing could 


adduce numerous instances. The term ‘‘stayer’’ is moreover vague. 
No definition is generally accepted. My own interpretation of a stayer 
is a horse who can win races in good company over distances of beyond 
a mile and a half. it does not from this point of view demonstrate 
conclusively that a horse is a stayer if he wins the Derby. Cicero, for 
example, did so, but could make no sort of fight for the Ascot Cup. 
When talking of the best three-vear-old it would, I think, be generally 
understood to mean the best over at least a mile and three-quarters. 
One wants to be assured of stamina as well as of speed. 

Buchan, second for the Two Thousand, second again for the 
Derby, beaten a neck in the first race, a very little more than a neck in 
the other, ran badly in the Leger, but whether this was lack of ability 
to stay or curiously mistaken jockeyship I am unable to decide. Be- 
yond doubt he was very badly ridden. It is said that his jockey dis- 
obeyed instructions, but in this I quote a rumour, and do not make an 
assertion. Two of his races have been won over a mile and a half, 
and it is understood that this is by no means the end of his tether. 
Another who might come into the consideration is Manilardo. Nothin 
has been seen of the son of Bayardo and Gay Laura since he won the 
Wood Ditton Stakes at Newmarket in April. His merit was not 
nearly realised, for the moderate Rapidan was a better favourite, slight 
odds, indeed, being laid on this French-bred colt. Manilardo beat him 
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with superlative ease, and it is much to be regretted that hard ground 
has prevented the reappearance of this extremely promising colt. 

A three-year-old of whom I entertain a high opinion is Perion. I 
should not like to advance the idea that he is the best; it will not sur- 
prise me, however, if next season he is prominent in the Cups. I think 
he is not sufficiently appreciated. The son of Amadis and Panacea has 
run nine times during the season, and has only once been out of the 
first two. That was in the Gold Vase at Ascot, when he was fourth to 
Silonyx, Royal Welsh, and Kaboodles, the last named in receipt of 
12 lb. For some reason or other I am convinced that Perion did not 
here give his running. In the Champion Stakes at Newmarket Buchan 
beat him by three parts of a length. But the Champion Stakes is run 
across the Flat, and Perion in my opinion shows to considerably more 
advantage over a longer course. The query which is the best must 
therefore left unanswered.* 

With regard to the two-year-olds there can, of course, be no sort 
of doubt. Tetratema stands out by himself. The grey son of The 
Tetrarch and Scotch Gift has never been extended. We learn wisdom 
after the event, and it now seems strange that in the National Breeders’ 
Produce Stakes at Sandown Park, in which Tetratema made his first 
appearance, Lady Phoebe, giving him 6 lb. in addition to sex allowance, 
should have been the better favourite. This is reminiscent of the time 
when his sire, The Tetrarch, came out at Newmarket. Mount William, 
giving him 7 lb., was generally supposed to be a good thing. We live 
and learn! The distance by which good horses win often means little. 
Some confident jockeys have won races by a head with 21 Ib. in hand, 
a dangerous experiment nevertheless, seeing that a peck or a swerve 
might make all the difference, as in fact at times it has done. I have 
a vivid recollection of Archer in a two-year-old race at Goodwood 
making this mistake, and I described in my Reminiscences how Webb 
at Ascot lost for me one of the largest bets I have ever made in my life 
by endeavouring to run things desperately close, so that he lost by a 
head a race he might easily have won by several lengths. Tetratema’s 
victories have, however, generally been gained by large margins. In 
the National Breeders’ Produce Stakes the verdict was ‘‘ easily, four 
lengths.’’ The Molecombe Stakes at Goodwood, in which he beat 
Orpheus, was also won by four lengths, and, somewhat oddly, he beat 
Orpheus by four lengths again for the Champagne Stakes at Doncaster. 
None of his victories has been more decisive than that over Lord Rose- 
bery’s Nespola in the Imperial Produce Plate at Kempton Park; but 
here Carslake was satisfied to win by a length. It would be difficult 
to guess by how many lengths he might have beaten the filly had there 
been any occasion. 

The Middle Park Plate he won by half a dozen lengths, and, more- 
over, was never galloping. This was indeed a curious spectacle. He 
was merely cantering, did not appear to be going at all fast, and yet, 
sweeping along without a sign of exertion, he left his field further and 
further behind. Whether he is as good as, or better than, his sire is a 
point about which enthusiasts may argue without the least possibility of 
arriving at a decision. 


*Since this was written Perion has been beaten at Sandown, but this was 
apparently for the reason that his jockey held the opposition too lightly, ard I pay 
attention to the failures. 
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Another fruitful source of argument which will last throughout the 
winter, and indeed to a more extended period, is which of the two- 
year-olds should be rated as second best? Are any of them worth 
10,000 guineas? That is the amount which was paid at the Newmarket 
Sales for Galroy, who had gained reputation as the Gallinata colt. The 
then stable companion of Tetratema came out at Hurst Park and won 
a Maiden Plate by a length from Marcia Blanche. This filly at the 
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CESAREWITCH : IVANHOE AND GAY LORD LEADING THE FIELD PAST 
THE BUSHES. 


time had been out five times without success, so that the win did not 
seem to mean very much. In another »iaiden Plate at Kempton Park 
he gave Spearwort 7 lb. and beat him a head. It was a very close 
race, and Spearwort at that time had failed in all his four races. In the 
Prince of Wales’s Nursery at Doncaster the colt was beaten four 
lengths and a head by Firework and Spion Kop, giving the winner 
16 lb., the second 12 lb. Galroy started favourite, and I did not see 
that his jockey eased him. His fourth effort was successful. He won 
the Highclere Nursery at Newbury by a neck from Wimasu, the second 
in receipt of only 1 lb. I am not saying that Galroy may not be worth 
10,000 guineas, but it will be perceived that if this is so a good many 
others are worth almost as much. Sir Edward Hulton tells me that 
he does not think Wimasu was seen at his best in the Newbury race. 
Matches are out of vogue, or I fancy that Sir Edward would by no 
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means shirk an encounter with Galroy, supposing Wimasu to be fit and 
well. 

Is Galroy second best? I suspect that not a few racegoers would 
vote a preference for Orpheus. No one could pretend that he is not 
a long way behind Tetratema. Their relative capacity was displayed 
in the Molecombe and the Champagne. For the rest Orpheus has won 
five of his six other races, and many people protest that he ought to 
have won that which he lost,the Maiden Plate at the Newmarket First 
Sprine Meeting. Here Poltava, who it is to be noted was in receipt 
of 7lb., jumped off when the flag fell and could never be caught, 
Orpheus finishing six lengths behind him. Anything can be proved by 
Turf Guides. For instance, Southern won the Buckenham Stakes, 
beating Poltava, third and last, by a neck and two lengths. According 
to this, Southern can be shown many lengths superior to Orpheus, but 
no one imagines that this is so, indeed the idea was contradicted in the 
Champagne Stakes, when Orpheus was second, Southern fourth, Pol- 
tava fifth and last, He Goes being third. Southern also beat Poltava 
for the Gimcrack Stakes. But the two-year-old running is full of 
contradictions. 

I am, of course, writing before the Houghton Meeting. It is 
improbable that much more light will be thrown on the relative positions 
of the leading two-year-olds. | Before I resume it seems as certain 
as anything can be that Tetratema will have added the Dewhurst Plate 
to his record, and we may have seen more of Lacrosse. It is possible 
that this latter would find advocates when it came to a question of 
placing the second best, and it may be noted as remarkable that a 
Brocklesby winner should be distinguishing himself at the end of the 
season. This is altogether unusual. I have previously quoted the 
dictum of Lord Suffolk, writer of the ‘‘ Racing ’’ volume of the Badmin- 
ton Library, to the effect that Brocklesby form is generally about 2 st. 
behind Middle Park form. This year, however, the early two-year- 
olds have held their own in most unaccustomed fashion. Lacrosse, 
who won at Lincoln, would have been considered a worthy opponent of 
four of the Middle Park field. Woodrow, second at Lincoln, will not 
be omitted from the Free Handicap for Two-Year-Olds. Floreal, who 
was sixth for the Brocklesby, is not to be dispised, and we still hear of 
Ptah, who won the Lincoln Plate and Little Boy, who was third for that 
race. 
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SPURTSMEN OF MAKE 


No. LXXXII. MR. CHARLES E. HOWARD 


By THE EDITOR. 


ITTLE boys usually want rocking horses, and there are many 
men who, children of a larger growth, want real horses without 
wooden arcs fixed to their legs. Mr. Howard furnishes a case in point. 
To be an owner of horses had always seemed to him a peculiarly 
felicitous condition, and some quarter of a century ago he happened 
to make the acquaintance of James Ryan, son of his father of the same 
name, who trained at Newmarket for Mr. Douglas Baird, Mr. Joseph 
Houldsworth, Mr. John Wallace and Mr. “‘ Fairie.”? Knowing young 
James was being taken behind the scenes, a place which always has 
such a deep fascination for those whose business does not lie there. 
At this time James Ryan, senior, had a colt named Chasseur, a son of 
Galopin, who won the Stewards’ Cup at Goodwood in the year 1896; 
and Mr. Howard had an idea of buying this animal. The owner, 
however, was not willing to sell. I forget what happened to James 
Ryan, junior, whether he died or went abroad; at any rate Mr. Howard 
lost sight of him, and so time passed without his having become an 
owner. In the year 1905, however, he came in contact with Sam 
Darling, the famous Beckhampton trainer, realised that he could not 
possibly be in better hands if his new acquaintance would undertake 
the position of guide, philosopher and friend, and as he consented to 
do so Mr. Howard launched on his career, registering in course of time 
the peacock blue, white cap, colours which have since become so 
familiar. 

The first horses he owned were Galloneer and Broomstick, both 
sons of Pioneer, a good horse who would in all probability have made 
a big name for himself had he not been a contemporary of Donovan. 
He also became possessed of Fruitful, a daughter of Persimmon and 
Wedlock, the mare being also dam of Best Man, which doubtless 
induced Mr. Howard to buy the filly. For Wedlock Sir Tatton Sykes 
paid a large sum of money, between 5,000 guineas and 6,000 guineas, 
but Best Man was her only notable son, about whom I have always an 
inclination to gossip, but must resist it on this occasion. Luck did not 
distinguish the peacock blue when its owner first started, and it cer- 
tainly must have been a question of luck, seeing whom he had to advise 
him. In 1906 and 1907 his name does not appear in the list of winning 
owners, but in 1908 he won three races worth over £1,000, one of them 
at the meeting at which owners are particularly anxious to see their 
jackets in front: his Weathercock, a son of Gallinule and Chinook, 
purchased from Major Eustace Loder, carried off the Ascot High 
Weight Handicap. 

Since that time it may be said that Mr. Howard has never looked 
back, and luck was assuredly with him when he picked up Sunbright, 
a son of Sundridge and Ella Cordery, for the ridiculous sum of 155 
guineas. The colt came out in the Mart Plate at Gatwick and ran third 
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to. the favourite Icy Cup. He was third again for the Crabbet Plate 
at the same place, and then started a victorious career by winning the 
Findon Stakes at Goodwood from a big field. Of his subsequent seven 
races that year he won four and was twice placed in others, helping 
towards the season’s total—indeed making about half of it—of £2,067. 
I think these apparently unimportant figures have an interest as show- 
ing what an owner may reasonably expect when he has started under 
the most favourable auspices, as must be said of anyone who had Sam 


FILLY BY WILLONYX-—ROYAL APPLAUSE. 


Darling for adviser. How much his racing that season cost Mr. Howard 
I did not inquire in the course of our conversation. Probably he would 
have been unable to tell me. We may be sure, however, that the £2,067 
can scarcely have gone far to balance expenditure, though at that time 
trainers were only charging two and a half guineas a week, or possibly 
three guineas, for a horse. I am always rather amused by one 
reminiscence of Sunbright. On the last day of the Houghton Meeting 
of 1909 I came across my friend Sam Darling and asked his opinion, 
as for many years I had been accustomed to do, about the day’s card. 

‘* We ought not to bet at all this afternoon,’’ he said, ‘‘ the course 
is in such a dreadful condition it is quite impossible to tell what 
might happen. The form is pretty sure to be upset.”’ 

‘*T thought you would .win two races,’’ I replied, ‘‘ with Tressady 
and Sunbright? ”’ 
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‘* They both ought to win,’? Sam Darling answered, ‘‘ but there it 
is! With the going fetlock deep they are quite likely to be both 
beaten, and you know Sunbright is carrying within a pound of top 
weight in the Free Handicap.”’ 

That afternoon only one single favourite failed to score. Tressady 
won the Houghton Stakes with odds of 13 to 8 on him, beating Lona- 
wand, Sir Martin won the Durham Stakes starting at 4 to 1, Sunbright 
at 3 to 1 took the Free Handicap, Gallcot at 7 to 4 the Queensberry 


Rouch. 
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Handicap, Islington Green at 4 to 1 the Final Plate. An outsider from 
Mr. Gilpin’s stable, Miss Ellen, upset calculations in the Criterion 
Nursery, but that was all, the swampy ground notwithstanding. 
Sunbright by no means lost his form as a three-year-old, but only 
won a single race, the Sale Stakes at the Newmarket Craven Meeting, 
and this again is instructive as showing how the most reasonable expec- 
tations may be upset—and very often are.- One would naturally have 
supposed that he must have done well in his second season. But he 
was asked to do big things, for one to take on Sir Martin, Bachelor’s 
Double, Louviers, Dean Swift and others, including the Ascot Cup 
winner Bomba, for the Coronation Cup at Epsom. That year, by the 
way, Mustapha was a strong favourite for this Epsom prize at 9 to 4. 
He was a four-year-old, and is still hard at it at the age of thirteen. 
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Sunbright met him again in the Durham Stakes at the Houghton Meet- 
of 1910, and ran him to a head for second place behind The Story, 
Sunbright having been second for the Ditch Mile Welter the previous 
afternoon. Perhaps I need not remark that he is now at the stud, and 
a sire of winners—Bright News, Sundial and others. 

It was in 1909 that Mr. Howard became possessed of his champion, 
Willonyx, whom he bought from Sir John Robinson. It was Mr. 
Howard’s turn to get a good one, for he had been unfortunate in miss- 
ing several of the highest class. At one time he was negotiating for 
the purchase of Eager, who would have represented a fortune. He 
had bid for Lomond and Fairy King and had actually been offered 
Polymelus for 3,000 guineas, a horse who would have been an extra- 
ordinarily cheap. bargain, needless to say, at well over ten times that 
sum. There was some confusion over the business of Polymelus’s 
sale, Mr. Faber got hold of him, selling him in turn to Mr. S. B. Joel; 
the point is, however, that he was not purchased by Mr. Howard. 

As a two-year-old Willonyx did nothing, that is to say the great 
son of William the Third and Tribonyx was only out once, at Kempton 
Park in April, for the Rendlesham Two-Year-Old Plate, in which he 
was not in the first eight to Lonawand. It is a curious characteristic 
of the offspring of William the Third to improve with age in an excep- 
tional degree. Willonyx was a good horse as a three-year-old, though 
nothing like what he afterwards became. He led off by winning a 
Maiden Three-Year-Old Plate at Kempton; was beaten three parts 
of a length by Charles O’Malley, the winner in receipt of 7 lb., for 
the Slough Plate at Windsor; won a race at Lingfield; the Ascot High 
Weight Handicap, following on the footsteps of Weathercock; was 
third to Greenback and Winkipop for the £1,200 Royal Stakes at 
Newbury; and then showed himself to be a really good horse by 
carrying off the Knowsley Dinner Stakes from the speedy American- 
bred Whisk Broom, who was beaten a head, giving 4lb. Joyner, the 
trainer of Whisk Broom, congratulated Mr. Howard on the possession 
of something likely to prove himself a ‘‘smasher.’’ The betting here, 
by the way, exactly foreshadowed the result: Willonyn was a 6 to 4 
chance, Whisk Broom started at 13 to §. For the St. James’s Stakes 
at Kempton, Wiilonyx gave Sunder no less than 18 Ib., and ran him to 
three parts of a length, though it may be admitted that the mile’and a 
quarter was beyond Sunder’s distance. He lost the Newmarket Great 
Northern Leger by a neck to Cardinal Beaufort, a son of John o’ 
Gaunt, lost the Great Yorkshire Stakes to Rosedrop, also by a neck, 
behind the pair being Lonawand, Yellow Slave and Creenback—the 
last two old opponents who were constantly meeting and beating each 
other—and as he had won the Free Handicap for ‘Iwo-Year-Olds he 
won the Free Handicap for Three-Year-Olds, an interesting event 
which has been allowed to lapse. The five races were worth £2,212. 
An examination of his form demonstrates his gradual improvement, for 
he beat horses who had previously beaten him. 

It was as a four-year-old that he made his name. The start was 
not exactly propitious. He was trying to give Mr. Fairlie’s useful 
King Midas 18 Ib. in a Newmarket Biennial, and failed by a length and 
a half, his one defeat of the season. Going on to Chester he won the 
Cup, carrying 8 st. 2 lb.; with 8 st. 4 Ib. he won the Ascot Stakes in a 
canter by four lengths, King Midas, in receipt of 11 lb., second; and 
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on the Thursday he started favourite at 5 to 4 for the Gold Cup and 
won it from Charles O’Malley, Declare, Greenback, Wolfe Land and 
Yellow Slave. After this he was allowed a rest till the Cesarewitch, 
for which he had been given the crushing burden of 9g st. 5 lb., a weight 
which had never been carried successfully. There used to be an idea 
that no horse wjth over 12 st. could win the Grand National and that 
anything over 9 st. was fatal in the Cesarewitch. Many men refused to 
back him, but that many others firmly believed in his chance is shown by 


Rouch. 


the fact that he started favourite at 9 to 2, or rather equal favourite 
with Mirador, the latter in receipt of 19 lb. I remember having been 
sceptical about the possibility of Sheen winning the great race with 
9 st. 2 lb., though his owner Prince Soltykoff strongly urged me to 
back him. Sam Darling was not afraid of 9 st. 5 lb. on Willonyx, 
and the result proved how right he was. 

A filly named Martingale II. from Captain Dewhurst’s stable was 
believed by her admirers to be a good thing. This staying three-year- 
old had only been beaten a short head for the Goodwood Cup by that 
good long-distance horse Kilbroney. She had been second for the 
Stetchworth Plate, had won the Gold Vase at Ascot, and had been 
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second to Cherry King at Kempton. Her admirers were persuaded 
that Willonyx could not possibly give her 29 lb., as however he did, 
and that there was no mistake about it was shown when in the Jockey 
Club Cup.a fortnight later he beat her again by twenty lengths. After- 
wards he was withdrawn from active service, and sent to the stud at a 
fee of 300 guineas, one of his early produce—his eldest son, I think— 
being Ferox, out of Fayre. 

I have an idéa that this colt never quite did himself justice, though 
he won a number of good races, at his second essay as a two-year-old 
securing the Criterion from Flaming Fire and Figaro, the last named, 
with odds of 3 to 1 on him, finishing third. Of course Ferox was 
asked to do big things. He started an almost even money favourite for 
the Payne Stakes, won by that good horse Call 0’ the Wild, of whom 
I talked when writing about his owner, Captain Ernest Tanner, a few 
months ago. Ferox next ran for the Derby, in which Fifinella just 
got home from Kwang Su and Nassovian; but his turn was to come. 
He won the £800 Culford Three-Year-Old Handicap, ran fifth for the 
Jockey Club Stakes, and won the Lowther Stakes from Lord Derby’s 
good filly Hasta. For the Limekiln Stakes he started a_ strong 
favourite, but ran badly, behind Bosket, Phalaris, that good mare 
Silver Tag, and others. Two seconds were the best he could do as a 
four-year-old, but in one of these it was Gay Crusader who beat him, 
and there was little discredit in being beaten by Mr. Fairie’s great 
horse! It was expected that he would win the Cesarewitch as a four- 
year-old, but it did not come off, he having gone lame in the course of 
the race. I may add it is thought that Willonyx would have won as 
a three-year-old, when, however, he was unable to run. 

A young William the Third who proved one of those disappoint- 
ments which an owner anticipates, if he is wise, was Engiand, out of 
Golden Hope. As a two-year-old he was only started twice, and won a 
minor race, but he was thought to have come on satisfactorily, and 
led off as a three-year-old by taking the Union Jack Stakes at Liverpool 
by four lengths, confidence in him being so great that odds of 7 to 4 
were laid on him. I have a recollection of laying slight odds when he 
came out for the Sale Stakes at the Craven Meeting, to be beaten by 
Kempion. He was thought to have a good chance for the Chester 
Vase, for which he could only get fourth, and he only won a single 
race in seven other attempts. As a four-year-old he won nothing. 

One of Mr. Howard’s horses, Ottoman, had a curious habit of 
putting all the straw out of his box. He carefully collected it in his 
mouth and threw it over the division into the box of one of his neigh- 
bours. So persistent was this habit that the only way of checkmating 
him was to use moss litter. Sometimes Mr. Howard has parted with 
his horses a little too soon. Believing that a son of Sunbright, called 
Sunflash, was no good, he sold the colt for 14 guineas, and it won 
over £2,000 in the United States, having, I am told, the reputation of 
being the third best of his year. Will-o’-the-Wisp he also sold for the 
same amount, and he too won a number of races. In all Mr. Howard 
has sold fifteen animals to go abroad, and they have won seventy 
races between them; which, however, by no means_ proves 
that they would have done the same thing, or indeed that 
they would have won anything at all, in England. The 
present bearers of the peacock blue are too well known to 
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need detailed description. Sunbright’s daughter Sunny Rhyme has 
rather a habit of finishing second, and has only once got her head in 
front—for the Halnaker Plate at Goodwood. Germinate, Sunny 
Rhyme’s own sister, has won twice this season, and was second the 
other day in a large field at Lingfield. 

Mr. Howard is a keen fisherman, trout being his favourite quarry. 
Golf and tennis are now his games; formerly he was an international 
at hockey. Until lately he had the shooting at Stetchworth and Dul- 
lingham, where, it need hardly be remarked, birds are numerous and 
sport of the very first class. If he has a good thing he is always anxious 
that his friends should derive advantage from it, an amiable trait by 
which not all owners are distinguished. 


FOALS AT EGERTON STUD. 


& 


By OSCAR E. SEYD. 


The Olympia Show 


The first post-war motor exhibition to be held in this country opens 
at Olympia, London, on Friday, the 7th of this month, and continues 
until the evening of Saturday, the 15th. It is a Show to which 
thousands of motorists and prospective car-owners have have looked 
forward through the weary years of war. In times when one scarcely 
dared to think of pleasure motoring, the anticipation of this Show 
served as a beacon to encourage one in the momentous struggle in 
which most of us bore a part. One looked forward to the first post- 
war motor show as an epoch mark which would indicate that life 
generally—and consesquently motoring and the motor industry which 
now bear so large a part in it—was back to the normal. Last month 
I dealt with some of the abnormal conditions still prevailing, and en- 
deavoured to suggest from the view point of the private motorist and 
of national prosperity, the urgency of rapid production by the motor 
trades. The forthcoming exhibition should reveal whether the British 
motor industry is alive to the possible triumphs before it. There is 
no doubt that British firms can produce motor vehicles and accessories 
equal to any in the world, but without being unduly pessimistic one 
may say that something in the nature of heroic measures are still 
necessary to put the home trade in the position every patriot desires 
it to occupy. 

The ordinary motorist visiting the Show will not, happily, concern 
himself deeply with trade problems. He will go there to see what is 
to be bought, whether the cars offered have any originality about them, 
and if they indicate that the much-talked-of experiences of wartime 
have borne fruit. Novelties will be welcomed, and in view of the pre- 
vailing condition of things the prices ruling will be a matter of con- 
sideration to some. Of one thing there is littke doubt: cars worthy 
of a large sale will find it; the use of order books at Olympia is likely 
to be more governed by the matter of delivery date than by anything 
else. Probably the Show will not be disappointing in general interest. 
An outstanding feature is likely to be the large number of cars ex- 
hibited by British firms who had no connection with the motor industry 
before the war, many ex-munition and other concerns having 
secured stands. There is sure to be plenty of technical variety, and 
from new six-cylinder limousines to two-seaters at about £240, a 
range of cars of improved design is promised. Aircraft work during 
the war will be reflected in many mechanical refinements, and the air- 
cooled engine is likely to be resuscitated with some prominence. 
Engine-starting plants, fitted as standard equipment to most of the 
larger cars, will be more general, and some high refinements in body- 
work are promised. Among the accessory exhibits many new and 
interesting devices may be foreshadowed. The motoring organisations 
will be duly represented, and in view of the advantages they are now 
offering to members and their services during the first post-war season 
they are likely to enrol many new members at their stands. 
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Personally, knowing something of the difficulties firms have had in 
preparing their new exhibits for this exhibition as well as of the advan- 
tages they have derived by wartime experience, I am looking forward 
to the Show with keen anticipation, and I shall hope to meet many 
BADMINTON readers there. 


The Post-war Napier 


During the past few years Messrs. D. Napier and Son, Ltd., in 
common with other motor-car manufacturers, have been unable to 
produce cars for private purposes, and their factory has been entirely 
employed on urgent war work. This period, however, has not been 
lost to the future user of Napiers, as the firm has been extremely active 
during the war, and has gained much valuable experience. The war | 
work carried out, particularly in the design and manufacture of Napier 
aero engines, placed them in an even more advantageous position than 
formerly to produce a first-class motor carriage. Now that the strin- 
gent factory and road tests to which the post-war Napier chassis has 
been subjected are satisfactorily completed, it is possible to introduce 
the 1920 six-cylinder Napier car. 


THE NEW SIX-CYLINDER NAPIER, WITH CUNARD ROYAL SALOON BODY. 


For their post-war programme Messrs. Napier decided to manu- 
facture a car of entirely new design, and to specialise in one model 
only. The main point aimed at was the production of a motor carriage 
embodying as its predominent characteristics reliability, weight reduc- 
tion, comfort and accessibility. The new design has resulted in a 
chassis having particular cleanliness of appearance and accessibility 
of important parts. Brake adjustment, for instance, is a very simple 
matter, and all the important components, including a starter-motor 
alongside the engine, lighting dynamo, magneto, and carburetter are 
easily reached when adjustment is necessary. The engine embodies 
the well-known six-cylinder principle, of which the Napier was a 


pioneer. This type of engine ensures excellent balance and great 
flexibility. 
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The new model wili be known as the 40/50 H.P. Six-cylinder 
Napier, and from a careful examination it certainly commends itself 
to the most fastidous enthusiast. The reduction in weight per h.p. 
developed, and the relation between power and weight, has received 
primary consideration. Those items make for reduced running costs 
and all-round efficiency. The chassis weight of the post-war Napier 
is 25 cwt. and the brake h.p. nearly go. Assuming a brake h.p. of 80 
the h.p. per cwt. is 3.2, ie., 35 Ibs. per h.p. developed. The cylinder 
heads are éasily removed for cleaning, and the combustion space has no 
corners or pockets encouraging the accumulation of carbon. Overhead 
valves are fitted, and these permit the use of a short and stiff crank- 
shaft capable of resisting torsional stress. Central gate change-speed 
and brake levers are a feature of the new Napier, and allow the driver’s 
seat to be entered from either side. The gears are operated on the 
selective system, and the hand lever is fitted directly on the gear-box, 
thus eliminating the complication and weight of indirect operation. 


THE POST-WAR 40-50 H.P. NAPIER, WITH CUNARD TORPEDO BODY. 


There are four forward speeds and a reverse, and the gate is readily 
visible to the driver. . Two separate independent ignitions are pro- 
vided, with two sets of sparking plugs. One system is by means of 
a high-tension magneto, and the other comprises a battery and coil with 
a separate distributor. The front springs are of semi-elliptic type and 
the rear ones are cantilever. This, in conjunction with the Napier 
anti-rolling device, prevents swinging of the car body on rough roads, 
or whilst taking curves sharply. The spring leaves are polished and 
greased before assembling, and the road springs are encased in water 
and dustproof leather gaiters. The chassis frame is of very deep sec- 
tion ensuring freedom from whip, and forms a rigid base for the car- 
riage body. On this account the body is particularly free from liability 
to rattle, and can be ligher in construction than would otherwise be 
advisable. The design of the engine renders it silent at all speeds, 
with a general absence of vibration and freedom from any marked 
vibratory ‘‘period.’’ The camshaft and all essential components are 
driven by worm and spiral gears. The engine body is of aluminium, 
and ensures rigidity combined with minimum weight. The final drive 
to the back axle shafts is through spiral toothed bevel wheels, and the 
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Napier single plate clutch is simple in construction and requires no 
lubrication. The chassis is equipped complete with an electric lighting 
set and electric engine starter, and an eight-day clock and speedometer 
are mounted in a special sloping dashboard. A spare wheel and 
tyre are also included, together with tools, jack and pump. Other 
important points such as brakes, chassis lubricators, and engine lubri- 
cation follow the well known lines of Napier gars manufactured before 
the war, and it has not been found possible to improve upon them. 
Detachable wheels are provided, size 895 x 135; and the carburetter is 
a special S.U. Napier, to which special attention has been paid. 

The price of the post-war Napier chassis is £1,750. This is perhaps 
the highest price yet asked for a British motor car chassis, but price 
has been a secondary consideration in the makers’ purpose of producing 
a car of the highest attainable grade. The heavily increased cost of 
labour and material are, of course, contributing factors to the figure 
quoted. During the past few years Messrs. Napier’s waiting list has 
grown steadily, and deliveries will be given in strict rotation. The 
Napier policy of giving a three years guarantee will be continued in 
future, augmented by a special service department instituted for the 
purpose of giving free periodical inspection of Napier cars to their 
individual owners. Under this scheme Napier engineers will travel 
the United Kingdom for the purpose of inspecting owner’s cars and 
giving expert advice. | reproduce photographs of the new Napier 
chassis fitted respectively with Cunard Royal Saloon and Cunard 
Torpedo bodies. These convey an impression of the very attractive 


car it is possible to purchase when the post-war Napier is fitted either 
as a Closed or an open vehicle. 


Excessive Lubrication 


There is nothing more vitally necessary in motoring than to see 


that the engine is adequately lubricated. But I have recently been con- 
vinced that a good many drivers are excessively liberal in the use of 
oil, On a recent jaunt to the South-West I followed quite a number 
of cars which for miles on end smoked from their exhausts. The 
smoke emitted was in each case of the blue colour which indicates over- 
lubrication, and its continuance for the distances observed was proof 
that the engines were oiled in this way deliberately. The drivers of 
these particular cars, and many-others with them, are evidently under 
a misapprehension as to the effects of excessive lubrication. While 
admitting that too much oil is at all times preferable to too little, over- 
lubrication brings it own troubles, and is in no way desirable. When 
one over oils an engine a considerable quantity of the lubricant 
generally finds its way into the combustion chamber. 
with the mixture, causes slow 
overheating. 


Here it interferes - 
combustion, and so contributes to 
It also encourages very appreciably the formation of 
carbon deposit on the piston and combustion head, and eventually 
occasions knocking in the engine on the least provocation. Another 
disadvantage is the sooting up of sparking plugs, or the promotion oi a 
short circuit by the formation of a carbon bridge between the elec- 
trodes. In cars fitted with an oil gauge the maker’s level mark is 
usually placed at a generous heieht, and in those relying upon splash 
feed the indicated height on the sump is well on the safe side. It is 
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not necessary to exceed the indicated supply.in any way, for in those 
systems which are not automatic means should be provided to give the 
engine extra oil when its work is excessive. 

With most cars smoking from the exhaust is a sign that the lubri- 
cation supply can safely be reduced. With a car which exhibits a 
marked tendency to smoke it is very necessary to determine whether 
this attribute is caused by over-lubrication or by over-richness in the 
mixture. Other symptoms apart, the experienced driver can readily 
decide this by the appearance of the smoke itself. While oil smoke is 
a distinct blue in colour, that occasioned by an excessive petrol supply 
is black. Readers who may observe any of the symptoms of over- 
lubrication I have mentioned should try cutting down the oil supply 
until no smoke issues from the exhaust under easy running conditions. 
Some engines are more prone to smoke than others, but if one’s engine 
has been over-lubricated the advantages of restoring a normal supply 
are readily apparent. The use of a suitable oil for any particular 
engine is very necessary, and on this point the advice of the makers’ 
should be rigidly observed. 

With air-cooled engines it is desirable to be more generous in 
oiling than with those that are water-cooled. A friend of mine the 
other day referred rather disparagingly to a car I was driving as ‘‘that 
little oil-cooled ’bus.’’ I had to admit that the theory of cooling its 
engine by means of fans and induced draught was not particularly 
successful, but I should feel very nucomfortable on a car that de- 
pended on its lubrication to dispel excessive heat ! 


The Meaning of Horse Power 


Quite a lot of experienced motorists have never troubled to fully 
investigate the meaning of horse-power, and to many enthusiastic but 
unmechanical novices the significance of this familiar term is a com- 


plete mystery. Engineers are not unanimously favourable towards its 
retention as the standard of mechanical power, for even to the best 
initiated it is often a confusing formula. One horse power is generally 
defined as the power that will raise 33,000 lbs. to a height of one foot 
in one minute. Thus it is a formula which takes in consideration. the 
factor of time, and it does not, as is often assumed, represent the degree 
of mechanical power equal to the greatest effort which a horse can 
momentarily exert. It is equivalent, of course, to a force which can 
raise 550 lbs. one foot in one second; 275 lbs. two feet in one second ; 
1,100 Ibs. one foot in two seconds, or any corresponding mathematical 
combination. From this it will be clear that h.p. is a unit of force 
based upon the amount of useful work that can be got from one horse 
in the course of a given time. Naturally, the energy output of a horse 
has to be determined at a certain figure, and although the strength 
of horses is by no means equal this does not effect any calculation that 
may be made on the formula. 

When one comes to consider the identification of various sizes of 
motor engines with certain horse powers, mechanical factors are intro- 
duced which give the subject more interest to the average motorist than 
it appears at first sight to present. The internal combustion engine 
depends upon speed for the development of its power. The output of 
a stated 20 h.p. engine running at low speed will be very much below 
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this figure. Correspondingly, if its nominal h.p. is developed at, say, 
1,500 r.p.m. it will increase as the speed goes up, subject, of course, to 
equally favourable conditions of running. In this respect the petrol 
engine entirely differs from the steam engine and the electric motor, 
each of which exert their greatest driving effort at low speeds. Recog- 
nising this, the necessity for a system of geared transmission in the 
motor car will be obvious; and it will also be appreciated why the steam 
locomotive and the electric motor are preferred to the internal combus- 
tion engine for railway work. In starting a loaded Tube train from a 
standstill a very big effort is required from the propelling agent. Here 
electric motors of proper design are eminently suitable, and the fact 
that the train runs easily once speed has been acquired renders their 
relative decline in power at a high r.pm. compartatively unimportant. 
If one attempted to drive a heavy train by an internal combustion 
engine, one would have to speed up the engine to a very high r.p.m. 
before connecting it through a transmission system with the driving 
wheels. If, by means of gearing, one got the train running at, say, 
40 m.p.h., the petrol engine would be developing a wasteful degree of 
power. 

The advantages the petrol engine possesses over the steam engine 
and the electric motor for automobile work are obvious. It must be 
admitted that there is little practical reason why the steamer should not 
be made equally as satisfactory a car as its petrol rival, and it cer- 
tainly has one or two outstanding recommendations, which I dealt 
with in a recent article. Confirming oneself to a consideration of horse 
power, practical experience has taught that with modern systems of 
gearing the disadvantage of the small output of petrol engines at low 
speeds can be almost nullified. The average petrol engine, as has been 
implied, developes very much more than its nominal horse power when 
speeded up. I was recently present at a brake test of a new light car 
engine rated at 15 h.p., and on the test bench this power unit developed 
over 40 h.p. The demonstration amply proved the maker’s claims as 
to design, but under ordinary road conditions it would not, of course, 
be possible to speed up this engine to the 4o h.p. output. The method 
of driving determines to a considerable extent the useful power derived 
from an automobile engine, and a thoughtful driver will get much 
better all-round service from his machine than one who is not so 
skilled. Cars of to-day do not depend so much upon the driver’s skill 
as did those of a few years ago, but on the smaller types, and on motor 
cycles the ‘‘ sympathetic ’’ driver always obtains the best service. 


An Alternative to Speed Limits 


Considering the general revival of motoring and the number of new 
hands now at the game, it is perhaps only to be expected that a good 
many complaints might be made regarding the excessive speed at which 
cars are driven in rural localities. The Royal Autoneobile Club being 
aware that certain local councils were considering the question of 
making application for speed limits, in several instances offered to erect 
their ‘‘ Please drive slowly ’’ sign at approaches to villages and towns. 
This offer has usually been cordially accepted by the councils con- 
cerned, who have co-operated with the R.A.C. in the erection of the 
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signs. At Bridgend, Glamorganshire, for. example, the Club is erect- 
ing no less than six: signs at the main approaches to the town. Bridg- 
end stands at the intersection of an important coastal road, and all the 
roads in the locality are particularly difficult to negotiate with a car 
unless great care is exercised. In such cases as this intelligent co- 
operation between the local authority and the R.A.C. is far more likely 
to effect the reform of offending motorists than the arbitrary imposition 
of a speed limit. Much good work is done by the road guides of the 
motoring institutions in preventing fast driving at places where it would 
it would be dangerous, and several local authorities have recently 
stated their appreciation of the services of these men. There are 
places unprotected by speed limits or warning notices at which no 
sensible motorist wishes to drive fast, and often one is grateful for a 
friendly signal from a uniformed guide when approaching blind corners, 
concealed school entrances, stretches of bad road surface, and other 
points at which it is not desirable to drive even at the legal twenty 
miles per hour. I have always found the R.A.C.’s ‘‘ Please drive 
slowly ’’ signs justified where I have encountered them, and motorists 
will be glad to observe that so many more rural authorities are now 
appreciating their value and co-operating with the Club in their erection 
where required. 


Rear Lights for Cyclists 


When the railway strike broke out the Home Office issued an 
order under the Defence of the Realm Act requiring all vehicles, in- 


chiding cycles, to carry a red rear light. This was first made compul- 
sory during the war, and was one of the sanest measures for which 


the.much maligned ‘‘ Dora’’ was responsible. In August last, for 
unexplained reasons that were not apparent to most road users, the 
regulation requiring rear lights on cycles, solo motor bicycles, hand 
carts, and horse-drawn vehicles was withdrawn. It is hoped that in 
resuscitating this order the authorities are taking courage for their 
convictions in the realisation that rear lights should never have been 
allowed to lapse. In some notes I contributed to the April BADMINTON 
I endeavoured to advance adequate reasons for the perpetuation of the 
cyclist’s rear lamp, and it must now be abundantly evident to every 
reasonable road user that modern traffic conditions imperatively demand 
this. Before rear lights can become a permanent requirement on all 
road vehicles further legislation will have to be enacted, presumbaly 
through the new Ministry of Transport. The only opposition to rear 
lights comes from a certain extreme section of the cycling community. 
It is now generally recognised, however, that their arguments are quite 
futile, and I have little doubt that they will have to submit to a per- 
manent regulation that is certainly necessary on the score of public 
safety. Personally, I favour the bicycle’s rear light as a cyclist equally 
as from motoring considerations. 


Motors to the Rescue 


One result of the sudden railway strike was that motorists were 
afforded another opportunity of proving their sportsmanship, and right 
well did they do it. Never in the history of motoring has there been 
such an extensive and immediate call for the assistance of the private 
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motorist as on this occasion. During the first days of the strike it 
looked as though internal communication would be paralysed; and, in 
cenjunction with the excellent services of Government and trade 
vehicles, it was the private motorist who saved the situation. The 
difficulties of personal transport were felt worst in London and other 
large cities, where hundreds of thousands were suddenly deprived of 
their usual methods of conveyance. What saving in personal effort, 
money, and private and national prosperity motorists effected by giving 
‘* lifts ’’ during that momentous week cannot be calculated. But there 
was no question of the patriotic manner in which a vast majority of 
motor owners responded to the emergency. From all classes the offer’ 
of personal service as drivers, motor cyclists, mechanics, and for menial 
work were overwhelming, and the number of private cars and motor 
cycles put at the disposal of the authorities was tremendous. The only 
handicap to private effort in alleviating the trouble was the shortage of 
fuel. Quite rightly, the Government prevented the distribution of 
petrol and benzole to private motorists immediately the strike broke out, 
and those who had not a stock in their garages were compelled to 
forego what relief their motors would have accorded them. By a 
particular irony I had the previous day declined a considerable quantity 
of benzole that was offered me. Being a hundred miles or so from 
home I decided to run up to town on what my tank contained rather 
than burden the car with a dozen or so tins of this rather scarce fuel. 
How I coveted that benzole during strike week it is useless to empha- 
sise. There was, however, one practical outcome of my being cut off 
with a solitary spare tin of petrol. It forced me to experiment once 
more with heavier fuels, and during strike week I covered quite a 
respectable mileage with an overloaded car running on neat paraffin. 

Owing to the splendid organisation of Government lorries by 
which the inconvenience of the strike were so largely mitigated, some 
rather wild things were said in the Press about road transport super- 
seding the railway. A little thought will convince one that this is prac- 
tically impossible. The motors do not exist which could satisfactorily 
convey all the personnel and mechandise that are transported daily by 
train, and if they did the roads could not bear the volume of traffic 
that would be entailed. But the strike certainly demonstrated, largely 
owing to the number of war vehicles available, that road transport 
could very satisfactorily deal with a large proportion of goods now 
ordinarily conveyed by rail, and I personally think that the railways 
will lose a considerable amount of their business in consequence. 
While it is not appropriate to deliberate upon this possibility here, 
one may reflect with satisfaction upon the splendid response that all 
the motoring fraternity, private, commercial and official, made in what 
was really a grave national emergency. 


Brooklands Racing Next Year 


Sporting motorists will welcome the news that Brooklands track 
is very shortly to be freed from military occupation. Repair work, I 
understand, will then be commenced almost immediately. It is intended 
to reconstruct the surface of the track where it has been damaged by 
military traffic serving the aerodrome, and to carry out other work 
to fit it for motor racing. The estimated cost of the restoration is 
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#:10,000, and according to present plans there is every prospect of the 
track being ready for use at the beginning of the 1920 racing season. 
No doubt the B.A.R.C. and the B.M.C.R.C. will revive in full force, 
and racing enthusiasts may anticipate a return of all the joys of the old 
Brooklands together with some new ones next spring. 


MOTOR CYCLING MATTERS 
The Wooler Flat Twin 


Originality in motor cycle design is very welcome just now. After 
a long period in which the evolution of the motor cycle has been prac- 
tically at a standstill, one naturally looks for novelties with more than 
usual zest. Provided he is able to prove his ideas by efficient service, 
the motor cycle manufacturer of to-day need have no undue regard 
for convention, for many motor cyclists feel that revolutionary changes 
are desirable in certain respects. 

A new machine of much distinction that I was recently. invited to 
inspect is.the Wooler flat twin. Before the war, the Wooler Engi- 
neering Company produced a single cylinder two-stroke, but this has 
now given place to a more powerful mount. The new Wooler is rated 
at 2? h.p. and is essentially a solo bicycle of distinctive design. The 
advantages of the flat twin engine have, of course, been proved for 
many years and it is in general design and equipment that the Wooler 
excels. But this does not imply that its engine is devoid of novelty, 
for it has many attractive features. The carburation, for instance, is 
unique. Before reaching the cylinder the mixture passes from the 
carburetter through cored passages in the crank case, and this system 
should go a long way towards ensuring perfect combustion and the 
elimination of freezing. Overhead inlet valves and side exhaust valves 
are fitted, and by means of hollow tappet rods and a neat oil chamber 
containing the valve rockers, the inlet valve gear is self-oiling. The 
designers of the Wooler machine have always been champions of 
mechanical lubrication, and in the new machine a somewhat novel method 
of oiling the main engine parts is adopted. In place of a mechanical 
oil pump there is an endless chain elevator driven on a sprocket on the 
crank shaft. This delivers filtered lubricant from a special compart- 
ment in the sump to the timing case; whence the oil flows into the crank 
case and finds a correct level for the ‘‘ splashing’’ of the big ends 
before returning to the main sump. ‘The oil capacity of the sump is 
sufficient for 400/500 miles, the Wooler engine requiring little over a 
quart of oil for that distance. 

The variable gear is a cleverly designed adaptation of the expand- 
ing pulley system. The change of gear is effected by raising or lower- 
ing the belt between the pulley flanges, and an ingenious arrangement 
for keeping the belt always in tension is incorporated. Two pedals 
working on aquadrant control the action of the gear, and nine speed. 
variations are obtainable. As the gear is lowered the pulley is auto- 
matically moved forward, and the slack in the belt is consequently 
taken up. A lever under the handle bar operates the sliding flange of 
the pulley so as to provide a free engine clutch. By the removal of 
one pin, normally held in position by a spring, it is possible to adjust 
the belt without removing it from the machine. The frame of the 
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Wooler motor bicycle is constructed throughout of straight tubing. 
Springing is provided both to the front and rear wheels, each wheel 
spindle passing through a pair of sliding pistons controlled by coil 
springs. The springing system adopted is particularly neat and 
should adequately absorb road shocks. The distinctive appearance of 
the Wooler tank is already well known. In the new model the ex- 
tended portion in front of the frame is retained, but it is now made 
detachable and forms a reserve petrol reservoir. 


ENGINE UNIT OF THE NEW WOOLER MOTOR CYCLE. 


Many detail refinements are incorporated in the new Wooler, and 
even a novice should find no difficulty in carrying out running adjust- 
ments. The sometimes difficult operation of removing the outside fly- 
wheel, for instance, is eliminated by the fact that unscrewing the nut on 
the crank shaft automatically extracts this. Hollow hubs are provided 
to the wheels, and by partial removal of the spindle without altering 
the cone adjustment the tyre tube may be readily changed. The inlet 
valves are provided with a locked screw adjustment, all timing wheels 
and tappet arms are marked to simplify their replacement if removed, 
and the entire unit of engine and gear may be removed from the 
machine by unscrewing two nuts. The 23 h.p. Wooler is marketed in 
two models; the T.T. having dropped handle bars and adjustable foot 
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rests, and the Touring model upturned handle bars and footboards. 
One of the most notable recommendations of the Wooler is the extra- 
ordinary record it has already attained for light petrol consumption. A 
mileage of 311 per gallon has been realised on the new machine, and 
I am told that it is quite the usual thing to cover 160 per gallon. I 
have not yet taken the opportunity to gain road experience of the 
Wooler, but may have more to say as to its actual performances a 
little later. 

On the occasion of my recent visit to the Wooler Engineering 
Company’s new factory at Alperton, I was impressed alike by its rural 
situation, the up-to-date manner in which it is laid out, and the enthu- 
siastic co-operation of the work people and directors in their particular 
job of turning out this attractive motor cycle. 


A Sporting Revival 

Competitive motor cycling may be said to have revived with the re- 
suscitation of the Six Days Reliability Trial last month. Before the 
war this was,‘ of course, one of the classic annual events, and there is 
no doubt that motor cyclists and others will manifest even greater 
interest in it in future. As the governing body of competitive motor 
cycling in this country, the Auto-Cycle Union is responsible for the 
organisation of the Six Days Trial and many other important events. 
This year the ’Six Days Trial was held over a Welsh course radiating 
from Llandrindod Wells, and was exacting enough to prove or disprove 
any motor cycle. But each type of machine represented, including 
three-wheeled cycle-cars, acquitted itself with a good average of credit. 
The hills encountered were not, perhaps, so severe as on former occa- 
sions, but this was balanced by the atrocious surfaces the competitors 
had to traverse and the general severity of the regulatioas. The judges’ 
report and official results of the Six Days’ Trial has just been issued 
by the A.-C.U., and affords most interesting data upon which one may 
draw conclusions regarding the recent progress of the motor-cycle and 
cycle-car and the directions in which they are still open to’ improve- 
ment. BADMINTON readers may obtain a copy of the Six Days’ Trial 
Report on application to The Secretary, Dept. T., A.-C.U., 83, Pall 
Mali, London, S.W.1. The price is 1s., post free. 

The sporting motor cyclist may anticipate a feast of good things 
in 1920, when all the great pre-war events and several new ones will be 
run. An interesting innovation that will probably open the competition 
season is the Scooter Trial to be promoted by the A.-C.U. about March 
next. In May will come once more the Tourist Trophy Race, the great 
speed contest annually held until 1914 in the Isle of Man. This is to 
be followed in July by the English Six Days Reliability Trial, which in 
turn will be succeeded by the Scottish Six Days’ and the Irish End to 
End. . There will, of course, be a general revival of club competitions 
next year, and this should assure an unprecedented interest for the 
great inter-club events. a 
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‘We must Economise 
—Intelligently 


rE we are to avoid national bankruptcy we must 
economise ; that is imperative. 

We must at the same time build 500,000 new 
houses ; this is equally imperative. The art of 
economy does not merely consist in avoiding 
expenditure, it consists in discriminating between 
productive and non-productive expenditure and in 
avoiding waste. | 

By exercising forethought we can, whilst 
increasing the comfort of the houses we so urgently 
need, save £30 in building costs on each house 

erected. This means .on the 500,000 houses a 
saving of £15,000,000 of public money. 

Instal from the outset gas fires, which require’only a 
small flue in the wall in place of the chimney, and avoid 
waste in the floor space of each room occupied by the 
unnecessary projécting chimney breasts of the coal fire 
chimney, waste of bricks and mortar used in the erection 

_ of unnecessary, ugly chimney stacks, waste in the use of 
coal and waste of energy in the labour of cleaning 
chimney flues and coal grates and porterage of coal. 


For further information apply te the Secretary— 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
| GAS ASSOCIATION 
47 (Victoria Sweet, Wesnminster, 


whe will ferward pest free on request a pamphiet on Gas Fires and 
Ecanemy in Building 
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A just estimate cannot but place 
the Sunbeam in the forefront 
of post-war motor carriages. 


The words Sunbeam and Superi- 
ority are inseparably linked in 
the mind of the motoring public. 


Make a note that we 
are exhibiting at the 
OLYMPIA MOTOR 
EXHIBITION 
November 7th to 15th 


STAND No. 49 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR 
Co., LTD., WOLVERHAMPTON 


MANCHESTER SHOWROOMS - 106 DEANSGATB 
London & District Agents for Cars 
J. Keele, Ltd. 72 New Bond St.W.1 
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